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THE PROTECTOR. 
Tue fate of Cromwell, as a man of history, is singular. 


and praise of this remarkable individual.* It was origi- 
nally intended as an article for a review, but grew into | accidents small and great. 


Protector, but a considerable amount of fresh eloquence 


bigné, being satisfied that Cromwell was a sincere lover 
of evangelical Christianity, and anxious to promote the 
welfare of England on that principle, follows up the 


cause venerates him. ‘To make all square to this point, 
we fear he scarcely gives a fair account of the religious | other not so. Beyond this, however, we 
principles of the two first Stuarts. These he makes 
out as the friends of the papal system; a somewhat 
odd position, in the first place, for the almost victim 
of the Gunpowder Conspiracy ; and in the second, for 
him who had his head cut off because he never could 


facts regarding the The outline of Cromwell's life given in 


There is something interesting in thus seeing a new | meaning man towards his country, aiming 
light attempted to be thrown upon a character which 
has so long stood among the shades of history. 

Mr Carlyle’s love for Cromwell seems mainly to 
spting from the admiration which this author bears | plishing that end. There was even a true 


is led by a different | tector to compare him with Bonaparte. 


in adopting monarchy at all as a form of government, 
a people necessarily expresses its willingness to bear the 
risks which families run in the course of nature, of eh 
presenting imbecile or evil-spirited representatives. A i 
much honester way of describing the Revolution were 3 
to say that the people came to lose all patience with the Rt 
king’s infatuation, and frightened him away without A: 
ever considering the constitutional bearing of the act. | 

One-half of the errors of history are after-thoughts— 
philosophical accounts of things that proceeded from 
instinctive impulses, or took their main character from 


meagre; but it is enough, with the arguments accom- - 
in showing him up as a great man. Dr Merle D’Au- panying it, to complete the extinction of the hypo- tt 
crisy theory regarding the Protector. ‘The profound is) 
cunning so long attributed to him now vanishes like Se 
darkness before light. There cannot, we think, be any tf 


the establishment of the religious and civil liberties of ; 
the people, and only obliged to take power upon him- : } 
self, because there was no other ready way of accom- 


Cromwell, albeit obscured and often set entirely aside 
by his religious delusions and his views of policy. In : 
all these respects it is profound injustice to the Pro- ti 


analogous places in their several chapters of history ; 
but there was one simple but decisive difference in 
their characters—the one was a wholly selfish man, the 


the vindication of Cromwell cannot be justly carried. 
For one thing, it appears in glaring colours through- 
out Cromwell's life—and no eloquence of Mr Carlyle or 
Dr Merle D’Aubigné can extenuate the matter—that 
he would do any amount of evil that good might come. 
The execution of the king was an example. His prac- 
tice with the Irish was to the same effect. When he 
malarming friendship for Romanism, which never | landed there to restore order, he had to 
plan that ought to be followed for the purpose. ‘Should 
he employ a few weeks,’ says our Genevan doctor, ‘ with 
the sacrifice of 5000 men, or several years, with the loss 
strongly towards more liberal forms of policy, as well as | of perhaps 20,000? Having weighed everything, he 
to more zealous views of religion; and that placing | decided for the hand of iron. ‘That hand is never 
amiable; but yet there are cases in which it is salu- || 
tary.’ This is the way in which an evangelical minister 
of our day commences an apology for the most horrible 
butcheries on record in our history during the last five 
centuries. The page cannot, he admits, be read without |’ , 
emotion and pain, ‘ but it presents this great man to us 
as following the most skilful course to arrive at a prompt | 
* Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh. 1847. and universal pacification” Can Dr Merle D'Aubigné }} 
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be forgetful of the strong condemnation put upon this 
policy by one whom he must venerate—Paul? Can he 
be ignorant that the very same excuse would serve for 
the Duke of Alva, for Graham of Claverhouse, or for 
Judge Jeffries? Our author admits that his hero acted 
too much on the Old Testament. We dery, however, 
that such actions could flow from anything but the 
man’s own nature. He was a bold, rough, decisive 
man, and his plans partook of this character. Further 
speculation on the subject is apt to become mere re- 
fining. 

For another thing, we demur very much to the pre- 
tensions now made for Cromwell as a statesman. He did 
undoubtedly place himself in a position of great autho- 
rity, and, as far as his authority went, he acted generally 
well. We must ever, for example, admire his energetic 
interferences in behalf of the oppressed Protestants of 
France and the Canton Vaud. No English heart but 
must beat high and proudly at the respect he secured for 
our country amongst foreign states. But Cromwell was 
merely a successful despot. We have it in his own 
words, that he believed it to be ‘lawful for the lesser 
party, when in the right, to force the majority.’ This is 
quite enough. He could do nothing to generate a 
system that would work apart from his own vast per- 
sonal energies. The parliaments he called about him 
were all failures. We do not hear of a single minister 
or coadjutor possessing the slightest share of ability 
evoked by him. He was like some over-active men 
in private life, who prevent their servants and children 
from coming into any efficiency, by doing everything 
too well themselves. Hence, at his death, there was no 
arrangement for conducting the state without him. 
His family and whole system, as far as he had one, 
vanished away in a few months into an insignificance 
most surprising, considering what the Protector had 
himself so recently been. And it cannot but appear to 
us as saying wonderfully little for his government, that 
in little more than a year after its cessation, not a voice 
was heard praising it; but, on the contrary, the nation, 
like one man, was shouting with joy at the re-establish- 
ment of that which Cromwell had spent himself to 
suppress. ‘The people of England were then confessedly 
a great and a reflecting people. If so, they could not 
have failed to appreciate Cromwell and his govern- 
ment, if either had been, on the whole, entitled to 
their esteem. How is Dr Merle D’Aubigné to re- 
concile the facts, that the people had both sense and 
good feeling, and yet saw Cromwell's body, within 
two years of his death, exposed on a gibbet without 
a word or act of remonstrance? The plain reading 
of the events, to our apprehension, is, that Crom- 
well, however in his own heart a well-intending man, 
was practically a grievance to his country. We can 
easily conceive him to have been so, if not from his 
own positive acts, at least from his preventing the 
establishment of such a constitutional system as would 
work peaceably, and give assurance of future peace. 
Even, perhaps, in that very misrepresentation to which 
Mr Carlyle and Dr D'Aubigné show he has been ex- 
one for two hundred years, there is something con- 

natory—for how should he have been from the be- 
ginning so totally misunderstood, unless under a sense 
of his having been somehow a source of suffering to 
his country? The very recklessness and debauchery 
of the ensuing age, as in some measure a reaction from 
the Commonwealth rigours, is a kind of impeachment 
of Cromwell, as much as it is of Charles Stuart. From 
a truly wise and just rule no such consequences could 

ve 


The secret of the whole matter we sus’ to be 
this —that Cromwell both started from a point, 
and laboured under false views, in his particular 
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actions. Though greatly in advance of his age jn 
his ideas of religious toleration or non-interference, he 
was nevertheless one who set up a religious poli 
as something indispensable for the good of mackied 
and something which he, as governor, was bound to see 
established. ‘ The supreme magistrate,’ he said, ‘ should 
exercise his conscience in erecting what form of church 
government he is satisfied should be set up; a maxim 
which would entirely justify James IT. in his efforts to 
restore Catholicism. He did not offend much in this 
particular direction ; he rather went the other way ; but 
he still sought to apply to human affairs a Scriptural 
rule which, under an arbitrary interpretation, is quite 
inapplicable to them. With this radical error in hig 
conduct, his state affairs could never go quite right 
Perhaps it was only by reason of his natural good sens 
that they answered at all. Then, for a particular course 
of action, Cromwell did not look for a guidance in the 
Bible; he prayed fervently, and took his next ensuing 
emotions for the direction of God within him—a prac. 
tice which of course must have led to the most dreadful 
mistakes. It meets ample condemnation from ow 
author, and we fully concur in the judgment. Liable 
to such fallacies, borne away by impulses so irrelative 
to the common wisdom of the world, it is easy to under. 
stand how Cromwell—majestically great and good man | 
as he, after all, was—ultimately failed in his aims, and 
drew things to a precisely contrary point. He was on 
of the many of God’s own who have been ruined ani 
lost by false though well-meaning faith; seeking to 
carry religion beyond its own only proper sphere—the 
silent temple of the individual heart; fastening it to the 
wheels of every vehicle of human affairs, only to have 
it spattered with dirt and made a mockery to the reck- 
less. When will men see it in its true character, and 
abstain from profaning it by their injudicious zeal? 


THE DANCING-GIRL OF INDIA. 


Tue rajah of Hussunpoor gave a splendid nauch o 
dance, and supper, to the officers of a detachment of 
East India Company’s troops, then on their way to the 
seat of war in the Ghoorka mountains. The festivity 
was conducted on a scale of profuse magnificence, such 
as the princes of Hindoostan are fond of displaying on 
state occasions, and which forms a remarkable contrast 
to their ordinary simple and even frugal style of living. 
The spot selected for the occasion was outside the town, 
at no great distance from the British camp. The enor- 
mous tent of the rajah was composed entirely of blue 
and white velvet, in alternate stripes, with a deep bor- 
der of cloth of gold. The cords were made of twisted 
strands of silk and gold, with tassels of the same pre- 
cious metal. The gilded tent-poles had spear-heads of 
solid gold. The canvas floor-cloth on which the tent 
was pitched was covered with a carpet of crimson vel- 
vet, with a deep fringe of gold bullion. On this, in the 
centre, was spread a snow-white cloth for the dancers. 
Attendants, in surcoats and trousers of blue velvet, 
with crimson shawls about the waist, and turbans of 
brocade, stood round the sides of the tent, some with 
silver maces, others bearing large fans, which they 
waved over the heads of the guests, and others with 
torches composed of strips of muslin steeped in oil and 
wrapped around iron spindles. ‘These cast a wild and 
flaring light over this scene of truly Oriental splendour, 
in which the Cashmere shawls, jewelled turbans, and 
loose graceful garments of the native nobles were con- 
trasted with the scarlet uniforms and glittering side-arms 
of the European officers. The latter were mostly ‘old 
hands,’ who had been long enough in India to be per- 
fectly versed in the customs of the people, The guests 
reclined at their ease on cushions and couches, eati 
sweetmeats, or drinking the wines which were serv 
in profusion by the attendants. 

At length, at a signal given by the rajah, the nauch- 
nees or dancers made their appearance. There were 
two of them, young Hindoostanee girls, with fine re 
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gular features, and dusty bronze-like skins. Their large 
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dark eyes appeared yet larger and more languishing 
from the circle of black pigment, called soorma (a pre- 
ion of antimony), which was drawn around the 
edges of the eyelids. The tips of their fingers 
and the soles of their bare feet were stained of a rosy 
hue with the juice of the henna plant. They wore full 
trousers, and skirts of gay-coloured muslins embroidered 
with gold, with a muslin chuddur or scarf over the 
neck, and a figured shawl about the waist—the dress of 
these females being far more modest than that of Euro- 
opera-dancers. Silver anklets, hung with little 
fails, jingled to the slow movements of their feet. The 
large hanging sleeves of their vests showed the brace- 
lets of gold and gems on their slender rounded arms. In 
their ears they had rings, of which the golden setting 
was hardly visible for the brilliancy of the jewels which 
fashed and glittered in the torchlight. These were 
presents from their admirers; for the dancers of the 
semi-barbarous East are almost as much petted, and as 
widely celebrated, as those of the civilised West—which 
is saying a great deal. 

The musicians now struck up their monotonous 
scraping and thumping, and the nauchnees commenced 
their song and dance. The Oriental style of dancing, 
itis well known, differs greatly from that to which we 

| ae accustomed. It consists principally in movements 
| of the body and arms: the feet, though in constant mo- 
| tion, remaining nearly in the same place. Our dances 
are addressed wholly to the eye, and are intended chiefly 
to gratify that taste for regular and graceful motion 
which seems as natural as the love of music. The east- 
em dance is decidedly of a more intellectual character. 
It is accompanied by a song, or rather the singing is 
considered the principal part of the entertainment, to 
which the dance is subsidiary. Its motions are intended 
to illustrate the sentiments conveyed in the words. To 
this end every movement, attitude, and look is made to 
contribute with wonderful skill. Most of the songs ex- 
press the passion of love, with all its vicissityles of 
iety, sadness, hope, suspicion, transport, jealousy, 

, despair. In these cases the acting is sometimes 
exquisite, and such as would excite admiration in any 
theatre. Sometimes a martial air is introduced, or a 
pastoral or a song descriptive of the chase, 
or other incidents of daily life in the East. Many of 
these compositions are as famous as the favourite operas 
and ballets of our boards, and particular dances are 
called for by the guests of the nauch at their pleasure. 
The exertions of the dancers are so great, that their 
excitement soon exhausts them, and several sets are 
ually ready, who succeed one another, and vary the 


The rajah of Hussunpoor had been at some expense 
and trouble to procure the most celebrated dancers of 
the country ; and many of them were greatly applauded, 
especially by the foreigners, who, strange as it may ap- 
pear, almost invariably learn, after a while, to prefer 
this kind of exhibition to the graces of the ballet by 
which Taglioni and Elssler have acquired their fame. 
One of the nauchnees in particular attracted their at- 
tention, from her youth and modest appearance. She 
came forward at first with great diffidence, almost 
trembling, and sang a pastoral song somewhat similar 
to the ‘Ranz des Vaches,’ with a voice so plaintively 
sweet, and a manner so graceful and winning, that the 
call for its repetition was universal. She excited as 
much curiosity as an actress making her first appear- 
ance on the stage. Her complexion was fairer than 
that of the other nauchnees, and it appeared still more 
so from the contrast with the chuddur or mantilla 
which she wore, falling from her head over her shoul- 
ders, and which was of black stuff, after the fashion of 
those worn by the mountaineers of the north. The 
Tajah, a fat old Mussulman, who prided himself on being 
4 connoisseur in the art, was much taken with the new 

rmer. He called to him the sirdar or director of 


* Light of the world,’ answered the sirdar, ‘the girl’s 
name is Lonee; and she comes from the province of 
Kemaoon, in the neighbourhood of Almora.’ 
* She is not a Ghoorka ?’ said the rajah. 
‘The maharajah is right. She is a Vaisya, and was 
taken captive by the Ghoorkas, who sold her to some 
merchants, of whom your slave purchased her at the 
fair of Hurdwar. She has been but two months in 
training, and promises to make an excellent nauchnee, 
but for her excessive desire to return to her’ native 
land.’ 
‘I think,’ observed the rajah with an air of great 
—- ‘that all these mountaineers are mad on that 
ead.’ 
‘True, Khodawund, servant of God,’ replied the 
sirdar. ‘They fall sick with longing for their barren 
hills and rocks, where the goats starve to death in 
winter, as I tell Lonee. I have been compelled, in 
order to keep up the girl’s spirits, to promise her that, 
when she shall have earned a certain sum to repay me 
for what I have expended on her, she shall be free to 
return to Kemaoon. Perhaps the maharajah would like 
to hear the girl relate her own history in a song which 
Zalim Singh, the bard, has composed for her ?’ 

‘By all means,’ said the rajah, and the rest of the 
company eagerly joined in the call. Lonee, who had 
been standing with folded hands and downcast eyes 
during this conversation, now came forward, and sang 
with expressive action some verses, of which the follow- 
ing is a free translation :— 


LONEE’S SONG. 
Where shines the god-mountain* 
Sublime o’er the earth ; 
Where leaps the god-river 
From ice into birth ; 
Where great Nundidevit 
Soars white to the moon— 
There, there is my country, 
Beloved Kemaoon ! 


The bright stars of midnight 
Their dews o’er us wept; 
In the valley of Deenah 
All peaceful we slept; 
And fearless the nightingale 
Warbled his song— 
He heard but the streamlet 
Soft rippling along. 


What voices of terror 
Ring wild through the night ? 
Up !—up! ’tis the Ghoorka! 
Arm, arm for the fight ! 
Bring buckler and broadsword ! 
Bring matchlock and bow! 
From the hill-sides all round us 
Down thunders the foe ! 


Too late was the warning, 
The struggle was vain ; 
Beside their own threshold 

My brethren were slain ; 
Afar from her kindred 
Poor Lonee was torn ; 
A slave to the stranger, 
She wanders forlorn. 


Oh, noble Bahadurs, ¢ 
No more let me roam— 
Redeem a poor maiden 
Who sighs for her home. 
Think, gentle Feringhees,§ 
What fond hearts and true, 
° Beyond the Black Water,! 
Are pining for you! 


* Gungoutri, the peak of the Himalayas, from which the Ganges 
takes its rise, is considered by the Hindoos to be the embodied form 
of Mahadeo, or Siva, the destroying power. Gunga, the deified river, 
is his daughter. 

+ Nundidevi, before the altitude of Dhwalagari was known, was 
considered the highest summit of the Himalayan chain. It rises 
25,689 feet above the level of the sea. 

Bahadur, great personage, nobleman. 
Feringhee, or Frank, is the usual term applied to Europeans 
by the natives of India. 

§ Kala Pani, the Black Water, is the Hindoo name for the ocean, 
of which their ideas and descriptions are of the most terrific kind 
—something like those which were common in Europe previous to 


the entertainment, and inquired her name and origin. 


the voyage of Columbus, 
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This appeal, chanted in earnest, moving tones, was 
answered not only by general applause, but by the more 
satisfactory response of a shower of jewels and gold 
| pieces—the former coming from the native nobles, and 
| the latter from the British officers. Lonee, ‘with a 
| smile on her lip and a tear in her eye,’ hastened to 
| gather up these contributions to her ransom, and was 
about to withdraw, when the rajah, who had been 
| charmed bythe novel and peculiar style of beauty of 
| the young nauchnee, as well as by her character, so 
| different from that of the class to which she belonged, 
bade her remain, and announced his intention of re- 
warding her deserts by promoting her into his zenanah. 
It was plainly his expectation that the damsel would 
receive this intelligence with transport, as indeed it was 
an unexampled honour for one of her profession, . Poor 
Lonee, however, seemed to be otherwise affected. She 
stood for a moment as if thunderstruck; and then 
sinking at the rajah’s feet, with joined hands, in the 
attitude of supplication, she exclaimed, ‘ Mighty rajah, 
asylum of the earth, your slave is unworthy to enter 
your zenanah !’ 

‘Tush !’ returned the old Mussulman; ‘if I say you 
are worthy, that is enough. Only conduct yourself 
well, and you shall be favoured.’ 

‘Light of the universe,’ replied the nauchnee, trem- 
bling and wringing her hands, ‘ what shall your slave 
say? She has bargained with the sirdar to pay him a 
thousand rupees, and then she will be free to return to 
her home and her kindred.’ 

* Well, well,’ answered the rajah impatiently, ‘I will 
pay the money. Have I not said it? You shall remain 
with me, to entertain me and my zenanah. You shall 
dress in brocade and shawls of Cashmere, and shall 
feast on pilaus and sugar-plums. What more would 
you have? Bus! (enough!) you can go.’ 

But in spite of this permission, intended for a com- 
mand, poor Lonee remained kneeling, with every sign 
of confusion and dismay. ‘Oh maharajah,’ she said, 
‘pardon your wretched slave, but her heart is in her 
native land, among the hills of dear Kemaoon.’ 

*Wallah!’ exclaimed the fat old chieftain, puffing 
and fuming with anger at this unexpected opposition. 
* What fool’s nonsense is this? Native hills! Dear 
Kemaoon! Stuff! What is it to me where her heart 
is? Take her away!’ 

The attendants, in great haste, were about to obey 
this imperious order, when they were interrupted by 
the interposition of a third party. The English officers 
had listened to this conversation with attention, ex- 
changing remarks now and then among themselves, 
and evidently sympathising with the dancing-girl, At 
this moment one of the youngest of them, whose uni- 
form showed him to bea lieutenant, spoke hastily. 

* This proceeding,’ he said, ‘ appears to me unjust. If 
the girl has made a contract with her master, it is right 
that she should have an opportunity of fulfilling it.’ 

* Well; what then?’ inquired the rajah angrily. 
* Have I not twice said that I would pay the money ?’ 

* But,’ returned the lieutenant, ‘it was a part of the 
agreement that Lonee should have permission to return 
to her native land.’ 

* Bah!’ retorted the Mussulman, his round eyes 
gleaming with anger; ‘what do I care for the agree- 
ment? What fuss is this about a nauchnee? Is she 
not aslave? Is not this my land? Can I not do what 
I please ?’ 

‘No!’ replied the young Englishman quickly ; ‘ not 
if you were the padshah himself. You shall not per- 
petrate this injustice in the presence of British offi- 
cers.’ 


The rajah turned almost white with rage, and some 
very unpleasant scene would have ensued, but for the 
interference of Colonel G——,, a tall, thin, gray-headed 
officer, with a yellow complexion, and an air of invincible 
coolness. ‘ Mr R——,’ he said in English, * you are too 
hasty ; you forget yourself.’ Then turning to the rajah, 
he continued in Hindoostanee— It would be truly un- 


worthy of our wisdom if we should allow a dispute about 
a dancing-girl to create ill-blood between us and our 
esteemed ally, the rajah of ee All this busi. 
ness may be easily settled. e noble rajah, with that 
generosity for which he is famous throughout the world 
(here the old chief stroked his beard), has condescended 
to notice a poor nauchnee, who is a slave, and to offer 
to pay her ransom, and to provide for her most liberally, 
Assuredly such munificence is not to be surpassed. But 
it seems that the girl is anxious to return to the country 
in which she was born ; certainly a natural feeling, and 
one in which we all partake who are in like manner 
condemned to spend our lives at a distance from our 
native land. But she must understand that it is very 
doubtful whether she would find the home of her child. 
hood, if she should be allowed to seek it. The rava. | 
ges of the Ghoorkas have been dreadfully destructive 
throughout that unhappy land. Many villages have 
been swept away, and their inhabitants exterminated, 

Here poor Lonee, sobbing bitterly, covered her face 
with her hands, vainly attempting to hide her tears, 
The colonel continued, apparently unmoved, ‘ It is my 
opinion, therefore, that she cannot do better than accept | 
the liberal and condescending kindness of our esteemed | 
friend the rajah. But if she should obstinately persist | 
in her resolution to return to Kemaoon, we must en. | 
deavour, among us, to make up the sum necessary to | 
satisfy her master, to which I will willingly contribute; | 
and I doubt not that the generosity of the rajah, and of | 
these other princes, will be displayed with its customary 
magnificence.’ 

There is no virtue on which Oriental magnates #0 | 
much pride themselves as on their liberality. The 
colonel was thoroughly acquainted with the character 
of those with whom he had to deal, and his speech 
was received with exclamations of ‘ Ucha! bhote khoob!’ 
(* Good! well-said!’)—in which the old rajah joined, 
though rather sulkily. But he was well aware that his 
‘esteemed allies’ were, in fact, his masters, and he had 
an ae dread of the shrewd imperturbable oli 
colonel. 

‘Well, Lonee,’ said the latter, ‘tell us your final 
determination. Will you remain in the zenanah of his 
highness, or will you take the risk of wandering house- 
less and homeless over the hills of Kemaoon?’ 

* Protector of the poor,’ replied the nauchnee without 
hesitation, ‘ how can your slave answer? She is a poor 
foolish girl, but her heart is in her native land, and if 
she does not see it again she will die.’ 

* Well, gentlemen,’ said the colonel, ‘I think we can 
make up a purse among us to ransom the poor girl’ 
Here he was interrupted by his khitmutgar, or personal 
attendant—a Mussulman, clad in a showy surcoat of 
yellow muslin, with yellow trousers, and a blue shawi- 
girdle and turban, who came forward with joined hands, 
in the attitude of one asking a fayour. ‘ Will the Colo- 
nel Sahib listen to the petition of his servant?’ he said. 

‘What is it?’ inquired the colonel, somewhat sur- 
prised. 

*I have served the Colonel Sahib fifteen years, and 
he has found no fault with me.’ 

‘True, Sahaduk,’ replied his master, ‘and you once 
saved me from a tiger. Well, what now?’ 

‘Gurreebpurwar, protector of the poor,’ answered 
Sahaduk, ‘I want a wife. My wife died two years ago 
in Malwa, and I have a little child, and no one to take 
care of it when I am waiting on your highness. The 
Colonel Sahib’s kindness has made me rich. The 
Vaisya women have the report of being excellent wives 
a your servant pay the girl’s ransom, and marry 


‘With all my heart,’ replied the colonel laughing, 
‘ provided you can get her consent. I am not her father, 
and cannot give her to you. What do you say, Lonee? 
Will you be the wife of my khitmutgar? He is a worthy 
fellow, and will take care of you.’ 

The young girl looked earnestly at Sahaduk, who 
was a handsome man of about thirty, with a counte- 
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nance expressive of courage and good-nature. ‘ Will 
he take me to Kemaoon?’ she asked. 

‘Certainly,’ replied the colonel; ‘we are on our way 
there at this moment.’ 
| Lonee’s countenance brightened up. ‘And will he 
| never beat me? We Vaisya women do not like to be 
| beaten, like the wives in this lowland country.’ 
| ‘My servant must answer for himself,’ replied the 
colonel. ‘I think I have heard of his beating his former 
wife; hey, Sahaduk ?’ 

‘Never but once, Gurreebpurwar,’ answered the 
‘khitmutgar, ‘when she neglected our first child, and it 


died. 

| ‘Ah, then she deserved it!’ said Lonee. ‘I will be 
| your wife, for I think you will treat me well; and I 
shall see Kemacon again.’ 

‘Well, off with you both,’ said the colonel; ‘ gct 
| married at once, for we start to-morrow morning for 
Almora.’ 

The couple, so unexpectedly mated, retired; and the 
} party, whose good-humour had been restored by this 
little scene, applied themselves heartily to the supper 
which was now brought in. The rajah washed away 
the remains of his sulkiness in a bowl of brandy punch, 
which Lieutenant R—— concocted by way of a peace- 
offering, and which the sinful old Mussulman drank 
without regard to the interdict of his religion. The 
entertainment was not long protracted, as the officers 
were compelled to withdraw early, having to set off 
before the dawn on the following morning. 

In ten days, Colonel G——, with the troops under 
his command, had passed the Terrai, or belt of forest- 
land and marsh, noted for its deadly climate, which 
separates the plain of Hindoostan from the hill-country 
at the base of the Himalayas. The province of Kemaoon 
is composed entirely of rocky mountain ridges, inter- 
sected by narrow valleys or glens, like the most rugged 
districts in the Scottish Highlands. Though nearly 
under the tropic, the vegetation bears the character 
proper to the northern limits of the temperate zone. 
Oaks, pines, firs, the pear, the raspberry, the black- 
berry, and other trees and fruits to which they had 
long been unaccustomed, reminded the British invaders 
of their native land. The original inhabitants and 
proper owners of the country were the Vaisyas, a fine 
| mace of mountaineers, who, in their manner of life, and 
| their simple, honest, industrious character, have many 

| points of resemblance to the Swiss. They build good 
| houses of limestone and slate, and cultivate not only their 
| valleys, but even the terraced sides of their rugged hills, 
| wherever this is possible. They have herds of small 
| cattle, which they keep for their milk, but never kill 
| them, that being forbidden by their religion. Although 
a brave and high-spirited people, they had the ill 
luck to be conquered by the Ghoorkas, or natives of 
Nepaul, to the east of Kemaoon, who took advantage 
of some ciyil dissensions among the Vaisyas to assail 
them when..disunited, and unprepared for a contest. 
The Ghoorkas, who are a race partaking of the Tartar 

ysioguomy and character, treated the conquered 
aisyas with great cruelty, ravaging their villages, 

murdering all who resisted, and selling their wives and 
children into slavery. Fortunately, in the course of 
their maraudings, they came in collision with the Bri- 
tish authorities; and the result was the war of 1815, 
in which the Ghoorkas were expelled from the con- 
quered territory. In this contest our troops were 
greatly indebted to the assistance of the Vaisyas, who, 
Tegarding them .as deliverers, did all in their power to 
aid them, acting as guides and messengers, dragging 
their cannon up the declivities, and fighting bravely 
when they came to close quarters with the enemy. 

Colonel G——, with the forces under his command, 
had been ordered to make a detour in the mountains 
hear Almora, for the purpose of dislodging the enemy 

Mn @ strong position which they held in front of the 
British main body. Unfortunately, the guide who had 
been furnished him was not well acquainted with the 


country ; and after wandering about for three or four 
days in the wildest recesses of the hills, the colonel found 
himself one evening in a rugged defile between two 
precipices, with no outlet in front but by a narrow and 
perilous ascent. Determined not to bivouac in this 
dangerous position, he pushed forward until he was 
checked by the alarming intelligence that the passage 
was barricaded, and occupied by a strong body of 
Ghoorkas. It would have been madness to attack 
them in the steep path where three men could not 
advance abreast, and Colonel G—— at once gave orders 
to retreat from the defile by the way in which they had 
entered. But at this moment word was brought from 
the rearguard that the enemy had appeared in great 
force at that end of the It was plain to the 
colonel and his officers that they were caught in a trap, 
from which it would be impossible to extricate them- 
selves by fighting, without heavy loss. A hurried con- 
sultation was held. Lieutenant R—— proposed to scale 
the side of the ravine with a small party, and surprise 
the enemy by an attack in the rear. The guide was 
sent for, and interrogated respecting the feasibility of 
this movement; but he declared his utter ignorance 
and perplexity. He was a Vaisya, but from a different 
part of the province, and had only travelled this road 
on one occasion many years before. While they were 
still engaged in the discussion, Sahaduk, the khit- 
mutgar, made his appearance, begging to be heard. 
His wife, he said, was well acquainted with the country, 
and might be of service, if they would be pleased to 
listen to her. 

‘By all means; bring her here, Sahaduk,’ said the 
colonel. ‘Why did we not think of this befure? Let us 
hear what she has to say.’ 

Lonee now came forward, no longer in the garb of a 
nauchnee, but apparelled as a Vaisya damsel, in a frock 
of gray camlet, with a black mantle of woollen cloth 
over her head. She was perfectly familiar, she said, 
with the place in which they were, having frequently 
visited it in search of bilberries and other wild fruit. 
She knew of a path by which not merely a small party, 
but, if they chose, the whole force, might ascend the 
side of the ravine, and regain the main road to Almura 
without difficulty. 

‘Show us that, my good girl,’ said the colonel, ‘ and 
you will do us a service for which you shall be well 
rewarded.’ 

* No, Sahib,’ said Lonee eagerly ; ‘ not that. Is it not 
to free my country from these robbers? And did you 
not save me from the rajah, and bring me to Ke- 
maoon ?’ 

‘Well, my daughter,’ said the colonel, ‘ show us the 
path, and we will dispute about the recompense here- 
after.’ 

Lonee was as good as her word. The track up which 
she led was steep and rugged, but practicable for in- 
fantry not burdened with heavy arms or baggage. 
dozen men could have defended it with ease; but the 
Ghoorkas were probably ignorant of its existence. By 
midnight the whole detachment had made its way out 
of the defile in which it had been blockaded, and was 
encamped in a valley of some extent, offering a good 
field for action in case of an attack. Many houses 
were scattered through the valley, but they were 
tenantless, and appeared to have been lately shattered 
and spoiled by ruthless hands. ‘The Ghoorkas have 
been at work here,’ said Lieutenant KR——. ‘Do you 
know this place, Lonee ?’ 

*Do I know it, Sahib?’ she said. ‘Ah, wo is me! 
it is Deenah! It is the valley where I was born. They 
are all gone. There is not one left. It is as the Colonel 
Sahib said. Oh, my father!—my mother! I shall see 
you no more!’ 

‘Perhaps they have only fled, and will return as soon 
as the Ghoorkas are driven away,’ observed Lieutenant 
R—~. The remark ap to inspire Lonee with 
new hope. She darted up the side of the hill which 


overhung the valley, and reached at length a lofty crag 
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which jutted out from the declivity. Standing there, 
she uttered a shrill, piercing cry, in the tone in which 
natives of mountainous countries are wont to call to 
each other. Three times she repeated this call, listening 
anxiously in the intervals. At length a response of the 
same kind was heard, but evidently from a great dis- 
tance, and Lonee slowly descended the hill. There 
were, she said, some of her people in the neighbourhood, 
but they were afraid to approach. It would be neces- 
sary to wait till the morning, when she would be able 
to learn more. 

When the morning dawned, the British officers per- 
ceived that their escape from the ravine had been dis- 
covered by the Ghoorkas, who had shifted their ground, 
and were now drawn up in great force in the road to 
Almora. Immediate preparations were made for an 
attack. The struggle which ensued was desperate, the 
British troops being superior in arms and discipline, and 
their opponents in numbers, with the advantage of the 
ground. The battle, however, was suddenly decided by 
an unexpected event. A furious attack was made by 
some fresh assailants upon the rear of the Ghoorkas, 
who, surprised and panic-stricken, broke and fled in 
every direction. The English officers, unwilling that 
their men should be scattered, soon recalled them from 
the pursuit. The auxiliaries who had so unexpectedly 
come to their aid were less forbearing. They were no 
other than the Vaisyas of the neighbourhood, who, 
warned by the cries of Lonee, had suddenly collected 
and assailed their enemies when they found them en- 
gaged with the English. They now pursued and cut 
them down without mercy, thus avenging the many 
outrages which they had endured at their hands. 

When the pursuit was over, the Vaisyas assembled 
in a body, and came forward to greet their allies. They 
were headed by a noble-looking old man, whose stalwart 
form betokened great strength, and who bore in his 
hand a heavy wooden mace shod with iron, which had 
evidently been wielded with unsparing vigour. His 
looks, however, betrayed no exultation, but were com- 
posed, and even melancholy. He was heartily welcomed 
by Colonel G—— and his officers, who acknowled 
the assistance which they had received from his well- 
timed attack. The old man received their compliments 
and congratulations very calmly. He said that he and 
his people should always be grateful to the English for 
taking so much trouble to deliver them from the tyran- 
nical Ghoorkas. For his own part, he had not much 
cause for rejoicing: the Ghoorkas had spoiled his 
homestead, slain his two sons, and carriéd his daughter 
into captivity. His house could be repaired, and his 
fields stocked anew; but of what avail would it be to 
one who had no children to share in his good fortune, or 
to succeed him when he died? 

Poor Lonee could endure no more. Casting off the 
black mantle which concealed her face, she threw her 
arms around her father’s neck, laughing and weeping 
at the same time in the excitement of her joy. The 
astonishment and delight of the old man at thus unex- 
pectedly recovering his lost child may be readily con- 
ceived. It appeared that Lonce’s mother was still alive, 
and there were others of her kindred among the neigh- 
bours who were now coming in from all directions. The 
officers, as may be supposed, were much pleased at wit- 
nessing the happiness of their pretty protégée, to whom 
they themselves had been not a little indebted for their 
extrication from the embarrassment of the preceding 
night. As it was impossible to delay their march, Sa- 
haduk was directed to remain at Deenah with his wife 
until the war was over—an order which, without dis- 
paragement to his courage, he was very willing to 
obey. 

In a few weeks the Ghoorkas were compelled to eva- 
cuate the country, and a permanent military station 
was formed at Almora. Sahaduk resided there with 
his master, until the latter was ordered to another part 
of India. He then rewarded the faithful services of his 
attendant, and discharged also his debt of obligation to 


Lonee, by fitting up a handsome shop in Almora 
which he made over in fee-simple to his ex-khitmutgur, 
Should any of our friends hereafter chance to visit the 
capital of Kemaoon, we recommend them to make their 
purchases in the linen-drapery line of the worthy Saha. 
duk Bhae, now one of the principal mahajans or mer. 
chants of Almora. Lonee is his faithful helpmate, the 
careful mother of half-a-dozen fine young mountaineers; 
and from all that we can learn, we have no doubt tha 
he has honourably fulfilled his promise—never to beat 
her unless she deserved it. 


' THE FREE BATHS AND WASH-HOUSES 
AT EAST SMITHFIELD. 
On one of the sultry days in July of the present year, 
the writer of this paper was induced to visit the fre 
baths and wash-houses in East Smithfield, for the pur. 
pose of inspecting the establishment, of which he hai 
read a good deal in the newspapers. 

The baths are obscurely situated in Glasshouse Yari, 
East Smithfield, immediately contiguous to the westem 
entrance of the London docks, and in the midst ofs 
densely - populated district, composed for the greate 
part of the very poorest class, and embracing a great 
portion of Whitechapel, Wapping, Shadwell, Radcliffe, 
Commercial Road, the Minories, and Tower Hill. The 
place is somewhat difficult to be found, and the acces 
to it is rather repulsive, by reason of the adjacent indi- 
cations of squalor and poverty ; but of course these cir- 
cumstances only render it the more appropriate. The 
building, which is composed almost entirely of wood, 
seems originally to have been employed for a different 
purpose from that to which it is now devoted ; and the 
operations are wholly conducted on the ground floor. 
The institution, which has been in operation about two 
years, was set on foot by a few private and wealthy per- 
sons, actuated by no expectations of private gain or per- 


ged | sonal motives of any kind, but solely with the benevolent 


view of mitigating some of the hardships pertaining to 

the lot of the poor inhabitants in the vicinity, and of 

all who chose to avail themselves of its privileges; ani 

this not by donations of money or food, but by means 

less palpable and appreciable perhaps, but scarcely les 

essential—namely, by affording them facilities for cleans- 

ing their persons, their clothes, and their homes. Its 

original promoters still exercise an active superinten- 

dence over its affairs; and it is maintained almost } 
wholly by voluntary contributions, the exception being, 

that a charge of one penny is made for a warm bath 

to persons of a class above those whom the institution 

was more especially designed to benefit. The indivi- | 
dual by whom we believe the baths and wash-houses | 
were originated—at all events, under whose manage- 

ment they have been conducted since their commence- 

ment—is a person of a benevolent turn of mind and 

unassuming manners, Mr Robert Bowie, who practises 
as a surgeon in the immediate vicinity. To him all the 
arrangements, so simple, unpretending, and economical, 
yet so efficient, are owing. 

The institution is divided into two departments— 
namely, one for washing, and one for bathing. Poort 
people who choose to bring their clothes to be washed, 
are provided, free of expense, with suitable accommoda- 
tion in a large apartment, and with washing-tubs, hot 
and cold water, soap, soda, the use of an ingenious 
apparatus for drying them in a quarter of an hour, and 
with irons for ironing them. Finally, before leaving 
the house, they may enjoy a warm or cold bath, if | 
they choose to avail themselves of either, likewise | 
gratuitously. When we think of the serious incon- 
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yeniences and annoyance to which thousands of poor 
dwelling in the crowded and narrow streets 
and lanes of the eastern*part of the metropolis were 
subjected, before the existence of these baths, and to 
which many more thousands are yet exposed in other 
parts of it, and in most of the large towns in the king- 
dom, by being obliged to wash, dry, and iron their 
dothes in the one sole room in which a large family are 
so commonly ‘cabined, cribbed, confined, and where 
they have to cook their meals, eat and sleep, dress and 
undress, and perform all the minor offices of life, we can 
then understand and appreciate the invaluable boon 
which such an institution confers upon those who are 
able to avail themselves of its privileges. But the 
institution does not stop here. The kind-hearted and 
sagacious man who presides over it has sought to adapt 
its advantages to every conceivable phase and form of 
filth and wretchedness in which the human form and 
lineaments are so often found debased. Hundreds of 
|| persons—and many of them very young persons too—of 
| both sexes, are so utterly destitute and unfortunate as to 
| possess no single article of clothing besides those which 
| they have on their backs, and those are often scanty, 
and of necessity far from clean. How could the society 
| aid those persons in washing their clothes, when their 
whole stock of habiliments was imperatively required 
to cover their nakedness? This obstacle has been sur- 
mounted. To individuals of this class, who wish to wash 
| their clothes, the society furnishes a change of cloth- 
ing, to be used by them whilst they are so engaged, 
| and also materials and an apartment for mending them 
afterwards. Before leaving the house, they may like- 
| wise have a warm or cold bath; and all this accommo- 
| dation is offered without any charge whatever. Nor is 
|| this all. Limited as have been the means at the dis- 
|| posal of the society, it has extended its services beyond 
|| the walls of the building, and attempted even more 
| radically to promote universal cleanliness and health 
| among the poor in the vicinity, by providing white- 
| wash, and lending pails and brushes to persons desirous 
of purifying their humble dwellings; and the boon so 
offered has been eagerly accepted by great numbers in 
|| the neighbourhood. 
With respect to the baths, there were only two at 
|| the commencement of the experiment; and, in conse- 
|| quence, six persons were obliged to use the same water 
successively—a regulation obviously objectionable, and 
which must have been unpleasant to the bathers. By 
|| the addition of two other baths, in the course of time 
two or three persons at the utmost had to use the 
same water; and now, since the erection of two other 
| baths, making six in the whole, each individual bath- 
ing has a fresh supply of pure warm water. The 
bather is also supplied with a piece of soap and a clean 
| towel. The arrangements of the baths, though they 
| are destitute of everything like ornament, and in some 
|| Tespects somewhat rudely constructed, are unexception- 
|| able as respects privacy and decorum. The writer him- 
|| self took a warm bath on the premises. and had soap 
|| and a clean towel allowed him, for all which accommo- 
|| dation he was expected to pay only a penny. The bath 
|| Was certainly not so neatly or commodiously constructed, 
|| Nor contained in so comfortable an apartment, as the 
| second-class baths at the public baths and wash-houses 
|| in George Street, Marylebone, near Euston Square ; but 
|| 1t ought to be taken into account, in instituting the 
| Comparison, that the charge for a warm bath at the 
latter place is fourpence, and that the establishment 
18 a self-supporting one, and conducted on a much 
_———— 


more extensive and pretending scale than that at East 
Smithfield. 

We shall now briefly describe the internal economy 
of the institution. A large, lofty room, being the prin- 
cipal one in the house, is set apart for the washing and 
drying of clothes. We saw several women engaged in 
this work, superintended by the matron, amongst whom 
the greatest decorum and order were observable. We 
took occasion to interrogate the matron on the conduct 
of the people who came to wash, and she assured us 
that she had no trouble with them on that point, that 
they were uniformly civil in their behaviour towards 
herself and to one another, and that all of them ex- 
pressed themselves grateful for the privileges afforded 
them. In this room there is a large steam boiler, used 
for the purpose of heating the water; not by boiling 
it in the ordinary way, but by pouring steam into 
wooden tubs filled with cold water, until it becomes 
heated. We saw only one objection to this method, 
which lay in having the tubs fixed in the masonry 
surrounding and supporting the boiler, by which the 
washers were exposed to the fierce heat both of the 
boiler and of the fire underneath. Washing clothes 
in warm water, under ordinary circumstances, is suffi- 
ciently hot work; but the process carried on as we have 
described it, especially on a day so sultry as that on 
which our visit was made, must have been painfully, if 
not intolerably, oppressive. Probably Mr Bowie, as 
ingeniously inventive as he is philanthropic, may ‘be 
able to think of some mode of obviating this inconve- 
nience: the only wonder is, that it was not foreseen in 
the first instance. 

With the view of economising fuel, this boiler is 
used not only for heating the water in the wash-tubs, 
but also that in the baths placed in adjacent apart- 
ments; and, what is more remarkable, it is likewise 
made available for the drying of the clothes when 
washed, through the medium of an ingenious process 
which we shall describe, and which was suggested by 
Mr Bowie. A chamber, about the size, and having the 
appearance, of a large cupboard, is placed at the distance 
of a few yards from the boiler, with which it is made 
to communicate by a pipe of about eight inches in 
diameter, through which, by means of a revolving fan 
turned by hand, a column of heated air is sent into the 
drying chamber through the floor, which is of iron, and 
perforated with holes. The clothes intended to be dried 
are suspended from horizontal poles placed within the 
drying chamber; and by the agency of the heated air 
ascending through the perforated floor, they are effec- 
tually dried in the short interval of a quarter of an 
hour. This novel contrivance not only dries the clothes 
rapidly, but likewise ventilates and frees them from 
the peculiar smell that generally clings to long-worn 
garments ; and thus, it is believed, all noxious, morbific, 
and contagious matters that may lurk in the habili- 
ments are effectively decomposed, destroyed, or dissi- 
pated. The ironing and mending of the clothes are 
carried on in adjoining apartments. 

The institution is open from eight in the morning till 
eight at night. During part of the day—namely, from 
eight until four o’clock—women are exclusively ad~ 
mitted to wash their clothes and bathe; and on the 
women retiring, from four until eight in the evening 
men are admitted to these privileges. 

The reader by this time will be curious to know to 
what extent the class of people for whom those baths 
and wash-houses were more especially intended have 
availed themselves of the advantages which they offer. 
‘On the first proposition of the institution,’ we are 
informed in the first Report of the committee, ‘ many 
benevolent - minded individuals doubted the utility of 
the trial, thinking the very poor so sunk in wretched- 
ness, that they would not consider their appearance and 
personal comfort worth the trouble of improvement, 
and their filthy state more consonant with their cir- 
cumstances.’ These were men, we imagine, of the * It- 
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Can’t-be-Done’ school, who are ever found ready to 
throw cold water upon any philanthropic or patriotic 
project. the promoters of which seek to accomplish 
their object by wandering away from the ordinary and 
beaten tracks of benevolence. The event in this parti- 
cular case, however, has falsified their prognostications. 
‘ The progress of the experiment,’ continues the Report, 
‘ having proved the contrary, many of those who were 
lukewarm in their support, or declined rendering their 
assistance, are now among the most zealous supporters 
of the institution. Many of the poor, although unable 
to procure a sufficiency of food, are found to take an 
honest pride in cleanliness of person and clothes. The 
institution, by encouraging this feeling, has led to more 
benefit in fitting them to seek for employment, and to 
obtain sustenance by industry, than if it had distributed 
its means in mere articles of food. It is with just gratu- 
lation that the result is stated of the first year’s essay of 
the institution—namely, 27,622 bathers, 35,480 washers 
and dryers of clothes, and 4522 ironers. This is the 
best proof of the desire of the poor to be neat, clean, and 
wholesome, when they can have the requisites; and as 
to their acknowledgments, those who visit the building 
hear the recipients express themselves to this effect— 
“ God. bless those who give us this benefit: it is the 
best thing yet that has been done for us, for it makes 
us feel stronger, and better able to go to seek for work, 
and more likely to get it, than when we were so very 
dirty.”’ We were told by Mr Bowie that people came 
from Kensington and Greenwich, and indeed from 
almost all parts within twenty miles of London, to 
wash their clothes or bathe on the establishment, over 
and above those who resided in closer proximity to it. 
One poor man living at Ascot, having heard of the 
institution, on one occasion brought the whole of his 
family from that distance to bathe. At the time of 
our visit, the committee had made their Report for 
the second year; but it was not then printed. We 
learned, however, from Mr Bowie, that the number of 
poor people who came to wash and bathe on the pre- 
mises during the second year had exceeded the number 
in the first year by about 15,000. About 140 persons, 
upon an average, bathe and wash in a day. Poor people 
who live in the neighbourhood are allowed to come 
twice a-week to wash. Most of those people have 
availed themselves of the baths and wash-house since 
their commencement. After four o'clock in the after- 
noon, a large number of labouring men employed in the 
London docks, which are adjacent to the baths, go to 
bathe every day. Of the persons who bathed and 
washed during the first year, upwards of 9000 came 
from a distance of from two to five miles; and above 
1300 bathed and washed, who, on the preceding night, 
slept at places from five to twenty-five miles distant. 
We have seen that the promoters, in their Report, 
dwell exclusively on the advantages resulting from 
their exertions in affording facilities to the poor for 
cleansing their houses and their persons, and so con- 
ducing to health, and multiplying the chances of their 
obtaining employment. These are unquestionably 
effects in the highest degree important; but we think 
this is taking too limited a view of the services ren- 
dered to the humbler classes by such institutions. We 
feel that they have a wider and higher vocation. They 
seem to us to be breaking up and preparing for moral 
and intellectual culture those waste and neglected spots 
which stud the surface of our great social territory, and 
which have heretofore teemed only with a rank, deadly, 
and poisonous vegetation of ignorance, misery, and 
crime. It is the uniform experience of all men who 
have sought to diffuse religious light and truth, or 
knowledge of a useful kind, among the great body of 
the poor, that there are depths in the social scale 
to which their efforts can scarcely penetrate, or on 
which they make no extensive or abiding impression. 
* Cleanliness is near akin to godliness;’ and we think 
we recognise, in the establishment of baths and wash- 
houses in our large cities and towns, and the efforts 


made, and to be made, to promote sanitory improve- 
ments and regulations, so many handmaids to the 
spread of religion, and knowledge, and happiness among 
the people. 


THREE WEEKS AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


On Saturday, June 26, 184-, we left London for Ostend, 
and proceeded thence to Ratisbon. and thence down 
the Danube to Vienna, Pesth, Drenkova, and Orsova, 
This latter place we left on the 8th of August, and fora 
time bade farewell to Christendom ; once again launched 
upon the noble Danube, called by Wordsworth 
—————— ‘ the wandering stream, 

Who loves the cross, yet to the crescent’s gleam 

Unfolds a willing breast ;’ 
and thence steamed our rapid course to Nicopolis, Sis 
tova, Rutzchuk, and Czernavoda. At this latter place 
we bade farewell to the Danube, after a voyage down 
its stream of upwards of twelve hundred miles, per- 
formed in twenty-six days, including seven days spent 
at Vienna, five at Pesth, and four at Orsova; so that | 
we were ten days and nights on board. It was early in 
the morning of the 12th of August that I took a fare. 
well swim in the Danube; and we left Czernavoda for 
Kusterjé in light carriages, each drawn by four horses, 
driven by one postilion. The luggage had been forwarded 
over night by one of the bullock-wains, Czernavoda 
is rather more than forty miles from Kusterjé, and we 
went the whole distance with the same horses, stopping 
three times—twice for a very few minutes, and once for 
an hour and a-half. The journey was performed in less 
than seven hours, including the stoppages. The horses 
were small and active, and were driven at a gallop all 
the way. They did not appear to suffer in the least 
from the pace, or from the heat of the sun, and arrived 
apparently quite fresh at Kusterjé. 

Kusterjé is finely situated on a small promontory 
overlooking the Black Sea. It was once, I believe, a 
flourishing town; but it is now in a very ruined state, 
having been almost totally destroyed by the Russians. 
It boasts of some antiquity. Fragments of marble 
columns, and rich remains of ‘Roman structures, are 
met with amongst its ruins; and the sound of its an- 
a name, Constantina, still lurks in its modern appel- 
ation. 

The Ferdinand steamer from Constantinople having | 
arrived in the night, we embarked early, and bade fare- 
well to Kusterjé. On the whole, we had fine weather 
for our voyage; but there was wind enough to make | 
our vessel roll a great deal; and we received a most 
uncomfortable practical illustration of the force of Lord 
Byron’s well-known couplet respecting the up-turned | 
billows of the Euxine. | 

August 13.—At about ten in the morning we quitted 
the ‘ vast encincture of that gloomy sea,’ and entered 
the mouth of the Bosphorus, passing the classical Sym- | 
plagades on our right. 

The charms of the scenery of the Bosphorus cannot | 
easily be exaggerated. Hills, forts, towers, and villages, 
appear in succession, whilst its bays and windings endow | 
it with the several beauties of river, lake, and sea. The 
water is of the most transparent purity, and of the most | 
beautiful azure colour that can be imagined. A large 
shoal of dolphins accompanied us for several miles, gam- | 
bolling and leaping into the air from wave to wave ; and 
we could distinctly see them when darting along far 
beneath the surface, although the water was far from 
smooth. Nothing could be more delightful than our | 
transition from a tumbling sea to the swift current of 
this beautiful strait, that bore us down through scenes 
so novel, so interesting, and so intrinsically beautiful, 
-- a city equally celebrated in ancient and in modern 

m 


es. 

The minarets of Constantinople now appeared in 
sight ; and, much sooner than we expected, we found 
ourselves at anchor in the Golden Horn. Just as we 
arrived, the sultan was embarking to cross the Bos- 
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phorus, on his way to a mosque on the Asiatic side, it 
being Friday, the Moslem Sabbath. ‘The officers of 
state accompanied the sultan in their brilliant caiques. 
| It was a gorgeous and animating spectacle; and the 
‘thunder of the salutes from the ships of war, gaily 
| decked out with their ensigns and streamers, seemed to 

bid us welcome to the waters of the Bosphorus, and to 
| the full enjoyment of the view of the imperial city, 
| then before us in all its glory: or rather, I should say, 
| to a view of three cities in one—Constantinople and the 
| Seraglio Point on our right; Pera on our left; with 
| Seutari on the Asiatic side; palaces, mosques, and 
| their minarets; cypress-trees, towers, and shipping ; 
| sky, water, and sunshine—all blending and harmonis- 
| ing together ! 

In due time we left our steamer, and transferring our- 
| selves and baggage to the light caiques of the Turkish 
| boatmen, we landed, and walked over a pavement that 
|| must be seen and felt to be imagined, up the apparently 

interminable ascent of Pera, and along its principal 
street, to the Hotel Belle Vue, where we established our- 
|| selves, much to our satisfaction. 
| But some ludicrous realities are very apt to intrude 
the most charming illusions. As -we were sitting 
| in all the pride and freshness of an arrival in an Orien- 
tal city, enjoying the brilliancy of the evening, and the 
grandeur of the view of Constantinople and the Bos- 
phorus, expecting every sound, as well as every sight, 
‘| to be equally new, our ears were suddenly regaled with 
the popular air of Jenny Jones, most sonorously per- 
| formed on the key-bugle, with an ad libitum accompani- 
ment of loud voices, and the national adjuration, which 
|| Lord Byron calls the English Shibboleth, so plainly pro- 
nounced, as to satisfy us of what nation the musician 
and his companions were. In strong contrast to this, 
|| very shortly afterwards we heard the new and solemn 
sounds of the muezzin, calling the city to prayer. 
Saturday 14.—Spent the greater part of the day in 
| rambling about the hot, steep, and cruelly ill-paved 
streets of Pera and Galata. The whole town, now that 
|| the weather is dry, is very tolerably clean—thanks 
| mainly to the dogs, hawks, and vultures, who are the 
|| seavengers of the place. ‘The heat is very great; yet 
| throughout the day there is an agreeable air from the 
| Bosphorus. We were rowed out in the evening in 
caiques, and walked home after we were set on shore, 
|| making a little round by the cemetery of Pera. 
| August 15.—In the morning we crossed over the Gol- 
| den Horn to Constantinople, to visit the slave-market. 
| The slaves that are here exposed for sale are chiefly 
|| black females, who are bought by the Turkish ladies 
|| for household servants. ‘They are said to be generally 
|| well treated; nor is the word slavery to be understood 
here in its ordinary vulgar sense of utter degradation 
| and unmitigated suffering. We noticed a few white 
women and a few black boys to be disposed of. We 
|| walked round the market under a covered way, and 
saw, through lattices, a great many slaves in rooms set 
|| apart for their reception. Some were already equipped 
| in the Turkish dress, and seemed to have the iiberty 
| allowed them of walking in and out of the apartment. 
They did not appear at all downcast, but were smiling, 
| and seemed to have their joke amongst themselves as 
|| well as others. There were, however, some wretched- 
looking, black, meagre objects, leaning against the walls, 
| half asleep in the sun, or squatting on the ground, rid- 
ding one another of vermin. ‘They had nothing on but 
coarsest possible drapery of sackcloth thrown over 
| them, and yet they contrived to wear it not ungrace- 
fully. From thence we walked by the mosques of Sul- 
tan Ahmed and of St Sophia, and visited the obelisks 
| and brazen column in the Atmeidan. These are the 
| Temains of ornaments set up by the Romans, in what 
was formerly the Circus, probably in the space between 
the two Meta, called the Spina. The Atmeidan is now 
| used for various exercises, chiefly military.. We re- 
turned home to Pera, and I took a Turkish bath, which 
I found extremely agreeable. 


You undress leisurely on a sofa, in a cool, airy part 
of the building, and a blue cotton cloth is wrapped 
round your middle, so as to form a sort of petticoat. 
You are next conducted into a room, the atmosphere 
of which is very hot, without being close or stifling. 
Water, hot and cold, is supplied from marble fountains, 
and runs in channels along the stone floor. Here you 
remain until the perspiration runs off the skin in large 
drops. If you can support it, you are conducted from 
hence into an apartment still hotter, and shortly an at- 
tendant arrives, who throws a bowl or two of water over 
you from the marble fountain, and then proceeds to 
lather you from head to foot with soft soap, at the same 
time gently rubbing and kneading the joints and 
muscles. After this you are again rinsed thoroughly 
with water, and are reconducted to your sofa, where 
you are carefully wiped and dried, and kneaded as be- 
fore, and are left covered up, with a cloth, turban- 
fashion, wrapped round your head. Here you remain 
half an hour or more in a delicious tranquil reverie, to 
enjoy a pipe if you choose it, and inhale the fresh air of 
the apartment, and drink iced lemonade or sherbet. 
This may sound as if it were a dangerous proceeding; 
but it is the received custom so to do, and I suppose it 


allays beneficially the ferment raised in the circulation | 
in the hot bath. The process throughout is agreeable, | 


and leaves no subsequent lassitude, but rather confers a 
sensation of power to resist the heat of the climate. 
After dinner we walked to the cemetery of Pera, and 
enjoyed a most lovely view of the Bosphorus. On one 
side was the setting sun, and in the opposite quarter of 
the sky a dark storm of rain, that cast a deep purple 
blush over the water, throwing a large ship of war, as 
she lay at anchor, out into bold relief. The picture was 
completed by the fine dusky hills of the Asiatic side of 


the Bosphorus, with the faint outline of Olympus in the | 


distance. 


August 16.—Visited Scutari, the city on the Asiatic | 
side of the Bosphorus. Scutari is a large and ancient | 
town, though considered as a sort of suburb to Constan- | 


tinople. The principal street is wider than any we have 
yet seen in Constantinople or Pera, and the mosques 
and public fountains are beautiful. The cemetery is 
held in great veneration by the Turks. It is very ex- 


tensive, and is adorned with vast groves of large and | 


antique cypresses. 


In the course of our walk we bought some excellent | 


sweetmeats at a confectioner’s shop, and seeing a pretty 
little girl of about seven years’ old standing by, I offered 
her some; but she looked at me very gravely, as if I 


had affronted her, and ran away more than half-fright- | 


ened. ‘There were also for sale in the streets quantities 
of the most delicious grapes, of which we bought a large 
basketful ; but it was evident that we were not looked 
upon in the light of eligible customers. It is generally 


observed that the inhabitants of Scutari do not take | 
much pains to conceal their dislike of the Franks; very | 


probably because it is less to their interest so to do. 
The current of the Bosphorus is always strong, and 
when we returned, the wind had freshened considerably. 
This afforded us an opportunity of seeing the admirable 
manner in which the Turkish boatmen manage their 
caiques. They make use of sculls very much over- 
handed, and when there are two or more scullers, they 
pull powerfully and well together. The caiques are 
most elegantly formed, very light, and have their sides 
rather high out of the water. The sitters recline in the 
bottom, in order that the weight may be kept as low as 
possible. It is quite surprising how, in windy weather, 
they ride over the swell of the Bosphorus; and when it 
is calm, with what ease and rapidity they glide along. 
The Golden Horn, in particular, is throughout the day 
enlivened with hundreds of them, of all descriptions, in 
motion in every direction ; from the caique of the poor 
boatman, whose fare across is half a piastre, to the 
private caique of the rich Turk, decked out with golden- 
fringed scarlet or blue draperies, and the rowers in their 
full-sleeved shirts and Greek caps, with the pasha him- 
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self, with his chibouk, majestically reclining in the 
stern. 

August 17.—We went shares with another party of 
English in the expense of a firman, by virtue of which 
we gained admittance to the mosques and to the Seraglio 
Palace—the sultan being now resident at one of his 
summer palaces on the shores of the Bosphorus. I can 
scarcely pretend to estimate the number of square acres 
comprehended within the seraglio walls. I have heard 
its circuit estimated at three miles; but I believe this 
to be exceedingly vague. From without, you are agree- 
ably bewildered by the domes and minarets, and the 
whole style of the architecture mingling so beautifully 
with the noble and ancient cypress trees; but when you 
are within the courts, or inside the apartments, you are 
occupied chiefly by the general idea of great spacious- 
ness, rather than by any particular attractions offered 
to your view within; and you are not sorry to seize the 
first opportunity that presents itself of looking out of 
one of the windows upon the lovely prospects of the 
Bosphorus, commanded in almost every direction. 

In many of the rooms there was a profusion of really 
handsome gilding; but the Turkish customs do not 
admit of the European style of furniture; and from the 
nakedness of the apartments, I thought it very likely 
that many such articles-as rich carpets and ottomans 
are removed from palace to palace with the court. In 
one immense room we saw a very small table in bad 
French taste, and a few of the common French artificial 
bouquets under glass shades; but the arrangements of 
the bath-rooms, with their fountains and pavements of 
marble, were quite delicious. The few attendants that 
we saw about the palace were in their ugly, ill-made, 
European dresses—so generally adopted now by the 
Turks—and looked dirty and altogether ill-conditioned. 
The pleasure-gardens are not extensive, but are beauti- 
ful, and well-watered, and contain many plants growing 
in the open air which in England are seen only in hot- 
houses. Works of art, pictures, and statues, are not to 
be met with in the Seraglio Palace; but perhaps it is a 
relief now and then to visit a palace that does not pos- 
sess them. It is the witnessing the beauty of the general 
effect produced by the whole, aided by blue water, sky, 
and sunshine, that repays you for the exertions of the 


y. 

We were then indulged with a sight of the interior of 
the great mosque of St Sophia, of that mosque also 
called the Little St Sophia, and of the mosques of Sul- 


tan Ahmed and of Sultan Solyman. On entering these 
sacred edifices, we were compelled to take off our shoes, 
and put on thin slippers, or walk barefoot. We were 
agreeably surprised at the magnificent dimensions of 
these mosques, and their fine general barbaric effect. 
They tell you that the interior diameter of the dome of 
St Sophia is fifteen feet wider than that of the dome of 
St Paul’s. It is one mass of gilt mosaic-work, and its 
exterior is surmounted by an enormous gilt crescent, 
the dimensions of which I have heard very variously 
stated; there are also some wondrous legends afloat 
respecting the distance at which it may be seen when 
the sun shines on it. St Sophia is the largest of the 
mosques we saw; but the others I have mentioned are 
perhaps as well worth seeing, from their unmixed style 
of Oriental architecture. Innumerable silver lamps and 
ostrichs’ eggs are suspended from the domes of them 
all. No detailed description of these wonderful edifices 
could be kept within any reasonable length of descrip- 
tion. It was just at the hour of noon when we entered 
St hia; and at that moment the voice of the 
m himself unseen, rang with thrilling power 
through the entire building, and the whole of the 
Mussulmen present prostrated themselves to the earth. 
I never witnessed a more striking spectacle. 

In the mosque of Sultan Ahmed we saw a kind of 
reading school for young lads, who were being educated, 
as they told us, as imaums, or pri They were 
reading, I believe, the Koran out loud, in concert with 


ee 


teacher, in a noisy, chanting, and apparently irre- 


verent tone. When they concluded, all that were pre. 
sent rose up, excepting one, a strange-looking figure, 
who persisted in remaining with his book open before 
him, which they at length took away from him; and 
he then got up, and stalked away with the self-import- 
ant gestures of insanity. He was described to us as 
being a wandering dervish, and reputed mad, which 
greatly enhanced his sanctity. Before we quitted the 
mosque, we saw a Frenchman, who was admitted to | 
the mosques in company with us, inadvertently spit | 
upon the pavement. We immediately called his atten. | 
tion to what he had done; for had the Turks observed | 
it, we might probably all have got into trouble. I men. | 
tion this circumstance, because there will be occasion | 
to allude incidentally to it again. | 

I then hurried back to Pera to see the mewlewii, or | 
dancing dervishes. They met in a place of worship of | 
their own, with a kind of circus in the midst, with a | 
very smooth floor. I counted fourteen dervishes pros- | 
trate round the circle. Their chief knelt on his carpet | 
opposite the entrance, and was engaged audibly in| 
prayer, to which the rest from time to time made re. | 
sponses. The chief had on a sky-blue robe, and a thick | 
felt cap of a light-brown colour, in the shape of a trun. | 
cated cone, bound round with a green scarf. The rest | 
wore the high cap without any decoration, and long 
robes of dark hues. When the chief made an end of his | 
prayer, a dervish in the gallery began a very loud chant, | 
whilst the whole company, headed by the chief, paraded 
twice or thrice round the room, with their arms crossed | 
upon their breasts, the inferior brethren making pro- 
found obeisances as they passed the carpet on which 
their chief had been seated. Then commenced a low, 
wild, melancholy strain, without any definite melody, 
but still not unpleasing, performed on a flageolet and 
flute. This continued for about ten minutes. The | 
dervishes then once more prostrated themselves with | 
their faces to the earth. A small drum then sounded; | 
upon which the dervishes rose up, and let fall their 
outward robes, appearing in short white jackets, and | 
long white coarse petticoats, that trailed on the floor. 
Their feet were bare. The music then struck up again, | 
accompanied by a loud noisy chant, and every dervish, 
except the chief, and one other, who acted some inter- 
mediate part, began a slow, solemn, rotatory movement | 
or dance, with their arms held out horizontally, their 
revolutions throwing out the white petticoat into a 
conical shape, with its hem or border steadily floating 
a few inches above the floor. This continued without 
intermission for a quarter of an hour. The dervishes 
then ceased their revolutions, and recommenced the 
obeisances, and after that once more resumed the rota- 
tory dance for a quarter of an hour, accompanied by 
the music and the song in the gallery as before. The 
ceremony closed with a dying fall in the music, pleas- 
ingly managed; and before the last two or three de- 
votees had ceased to turn round, the friction of the bare 
feet upon the floor, now that the music was low and 
still, was distinctly heard. There was something almost 
touching in the quiet and composed demeanour of the 
chief and his followers. The entire absence of any ap- 
pearance of fatigue or giddiness on the part of the per- 
formers in this extraordinary ceremony is really quite 
surprising. 

August 18.—Went up the Bosphorus in caiques to 
Therapia. In the afternoon we crossed the Bosphorus 
at Therapia, and ascended the hill called the Giant’s 
Mountain, from the summit of which the view is really 
superb. You look in one direction to the Black Sea, 
and in the opposite direction, dawn the windings of the 
Bosphorus, to the Sea of Marmora, with Mount Olympus 
in the distance. We remained that night at Therapia. 

August 19.—Walked and rode about Therapia and its 
neighbourhood. ‘The scenery is exceedingly beautiful 
at every turn. Remained another night at Therapia. 

August 20.— Returned from Therapia, by water, to 
Pera. The wind blowing rather fresh, there was more | 
sea on than was agreeable in a caique. On our way we | 
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| stopped at the Sweet Waters, a delightful place of public 
resort on the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus. Here we 
saw a great many arabas, or carriages of the country, 
profusely gilt, filled with women and children, and drawn 
|| by oxen or horses with richly - ornamented harness. 
We caught glimpses of some very pretty faces among 
the women, who, for the benefit, no doubt, of breathing 
the air more freely, had loosened the asmacks of white 
muslin which usually envelop their necks and faces. 
There was, however, a guard stationed about the spot, 
to prevent anything like intrusion. The children were 
extremely pretty, with dark eyes and hair, and were 
|| handsomely dressed in their own native costume, which 
is peculiarly picturesque, and becoming to childhood. 
|| The ladies had coffee and sweetmeats with them in 
their arabas, with which they were served by their 
| attendant black female slaves. Besides these, there 
| were many family groups enjoying themselves under 
| the trees, seated upon their bright coloured carpets, 
| round the borders of which their yellow slippers were 
|| ranged in order. There were also present several Turks 
of rank, mounted on beautifully caparisoned Arabians, 
with boys on ponies; asses for hire, with scarlet hous- 
ings; conjurers, venders of fruit, lemonade, sherbet, 
water, and sweetmeats. To complete the picture, the 
| shore was lined with the caiques of the company, 
_ assembled from various parts of the shores of the Bos- 
phorus, with their gaily-dressed rowers lying on their 
oars. 


PASQUIN. 

Waar is a pasquinade ?—A squib, a satire, a lampoon, 
| ascurrility. Why is it so called ?—Because such mau- 
| vaises plaisanteries were affixed, by their anonymous 
| authors, to the statue of Pasquin at Rome. For what 

reason ?—For this reason :— 


There was once a tailor in the Eternal City, whose 
| heart was filled with bitterness as he reflected on the 
|| unmerited jibes to which his profession was exposed as 
| if by a general conspiracy of mankind. Maestro Pas- 
|| quino, for so was he called, could not, for the life of him, 
|| imagine what people could find ridiculous in a calling 
|| which concerned itself with the grand distinction be- 


tween the human race and the inferior animals. ‘The 
|| world is mad,’ cried he at last; ‘ stark, staring mad!’ 
and as he came to this natural conclusion, he set him- 
self to trace the symptoms of folly around him with an 
enthusiasm which.soon amounted to a passion. It was 
meat and drink to him to see a fool; and soon the 
echoes of the jests with which he seasoned this repast 
extended beyond the shopboard, and were heard in the 
neighbouring piazza Navona. All Rome at last crowded 
to the tailor’s studio, which took the place of the apo- 
|| thecaries’ shops in the provincial towns of Italy, and 
| became a kind of public Exchange for those who would 
|| hear or communicate the news of the day. 

But this news, it will be felt, took its colouring from 
the mind of Maestro Pasquino. Everything was con- 
verted into materials for mirth or malice. Great lords 
|| Were no more spared than if they had been so many 
tailors; prelates and cardinals were unfrocked without 
|| Ceremony; and even the pope himself set up as a target 
|| for the shafts of ridicule. And what recourse could be 
|| had, since all was traced to the shopboard of Pasquin? 
'| It mattered not who the speakers really were, since 
'| Pasquin and his decimal fractions of humanity were the 
|| ostensible authors. It was a part of the jest to clothe 
| it in vulgar language, and no one, however much ag- 
|| grieved, could think of condescending to take vengeance 
| for anything so low. The tongue, at length, was recog- 
|| nised in Rome as at once a safer and sharper weapon 
| than the dagger; and everything, from a personal lam- 


poon to a political libel, was given out as one of the 
pasquinate, or sayings of Maestro Pasquino. 

At length the thread of Pasquin’s life was severed 
by the shears of destiny; and then the pontifical go- 
vernment, rejoicing in the fall of its great enemy, cried 
havoc, and let slip the dogs of the police. Jibing 
was no joke now. Every man was held responsible for 
his own jest, and made to laugh for it on the wrong side 
of his mouth. Humour was buried in the grave of Pas- 
quin—but not for long; for it arose again, as we shall 
presently see, with his monument. Opposite the tailor’s 
shop-door the kennel was hardly fordable in wet 
weather, and a large irregular oblong block of stone had 
been laid down across it to serve as a permanent bridge. 
This block, as happens frequently in Italy, was of 
marble; and as it lay prone upon the street, half im- 
bedded in the earth, it bore a kind of uncouth resem- 
blance to a human back. The analogy was first de- 
tected by the urchins of the neighbourhood, who took a 
fierce pride in trampling upon the effigy of one of the 
giants of their race; but after the death of Pasquin, a 
superstitious awe mingled with their triumph, and 
when the shades of evening had fallen, they were ob- 
served to look upon it with suspicion, and occasionally 
even to cross over, and, like the Levite, pass on the 
other side. 

At length, in the progress of some improvements 
that were making in the street, this block of marble 
was raised out of the kennel, and, to the surprise and 
joy of the Roman antiquaries, discovered to be a splen- 
did torso. Its place of sepulture was near the piazza 
Navona, the site of the ancient amphitheatre, where the 
Emperor Alexander Severus celebrated the Agonalia ; 
and the grand puzzlement was to decide whether it was 
the remains of a statue of a fighting gladiator—of a 
Hercules—of an Ajax—or finally, even of a Patroclus 
carrying a Menelaus, since another torso was found at 
no great distance, which might originally have been in 
union with it. Whatever it represented, however, it 
was esteemed a fine monument of ancient art, and its 
reputation with connoisseurs continued to increase rather 
than diminish, till, in the course of another century, it 
was placed by a critic of some authority above the best 
remains of antiquity, even the Laocoon and the Bel- 
videre Apollo. We are told, it is true, that a German 
antiquary took this decision in such bad part, that he 
was about to box the ears of the panegyrist, whom he 
believed to be laughing at him; but we shall find that 
it was the fate of the statue throughout to cause such 
misunderstandings. 

When the kennel-bridge of Maestro Pasquino was 
discovered to be an antique torso, it was placed upon a 
pedestal against the Pamphili palace, on the other side 
of the way; but no change of position could sever its 
connection with the defunct tailor. The discomfited 
urchins, looking up in wonder and veneration, gave 
their great enemy his name; and while the antiqua- 
ries were arguing and scolding about its origin, the 
people decided that it was the statue neither of Her- 
cules, nor Ajax, nor Patroclus, but of Maestro Pas- | 
quino. Nay, when the Pamphili palace gave way in 
1791 before the construction of that of Orsini, the latter 
relinquished its own name, like an obsequious heir, and 
was known thenceforward as the Pasquin palace. This, 
however, is not to be wondered at, since, at the moment 
when the mutilated statue was exalted on its pedestal, — 
it was consecrated by the genius of the tailor, that 
before had seemed buried with him. It spoke with his | 
voice—even with the Doric vulgarities of his tongue; 
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it breathed around his fine and pungent spirit; and 
every morning the Romans ran in crowds to read on 
its twisted back the bulletins of Pasquin. Satire, 
sheltered once more under the venerable name, was 
now as free as ever. The pontifical police retired dis- 


| comfited ; libels and lampoons became anew the order 


of the day; and Rome was never off the grin for a 


| moment. 


A collection of the sayings of Pasquin would be a 
curious work ; but more curious, we fear, than amusing, 
since the associations of the time which gave pungency 


| to the wit would now be wanting. A few political 


| very remarkable to us of the present generation. 


squibs are all that are preserved, and even these are not 
But 


| Pasquin did not merely speak in his eloquent placards ; 


he assumed, on great occasions, a befitting costume, and 


| became thus one of the dramatis persone. Nor was he 


always a railer or jester; sometimes, in deference to 


| public honour and virtue, he converted his natural grin 


| into an approving smile. 


This was a policy which 


| the professional wits of our own day would do well to 
| follow. There is nothing so dull as a jest-book, and no- 


thing so tame and stingless as an unbroken succession 


| of satires. In 1571, when Colonna returned in triumph 


froni the battle of Lepanto, he found Pasquin clothed 
in warrior’s garb, with his helmet surmounted by the 
watchful dragon, and in his hand the bloody head of 
the Turkish prince, with a mortal gash on the brow. 
Twenty years after, when Gregory XIV., on mounting 


| the throne of St Peter, passed through the street on his 


| way to the Lateran Church, he received the homage of 
| Pasquin, who had transformed himself, for the occasion, 


into a true courtier. He had restored his nose, and his 


| mutilated arm, and wore a gilded helmet; carrying a 
| sword in one hand, and a pair of scales, a horn of abun- 


dance, and three loaves, in the other. All this signified 


| generally justice and plenty; but the loaves were a 


personal compliment to the pope, who had placed loads 
of bread in the public places, where it was sold to the 
people at a third of the usual price. 

All this, however, is out of the usual character of 
Pasquin, who generally mingled a sneer even with his 
commendation. He was a great patron, for instance, 
of Sixtus V., to whom Rome was indebted for nume- 
rous fountains; and he signified his satisfaction with 


| the pontifex magnus by dubbing him fontifex magnus. 


One day a Swiss of the papal guard struck with his 
halberd a Spanish gentleman, who promptly returned 


| the blow, and with such effect, that the Swiss died of 


the chastisement. Upon this, the pope caused it to be 
signified to the governor of Rome that he would not 
dine till justice was done, and that he wished that day 
to dine early. Everybody knew that it was needless 
to plead for the criminal’s life; but for the honour of 
his family, the Spanish ambassador and several of the 
cardinals interceded with the pope to have him deca- 
pitated like a gentleman. ‘He shall be hung!’ was 
the reply ; ‘but in order to diminish the disgrace of the 
execution, I shall myself assist at the ceremony.’ The 
gibbet was accordingly erected under his windows, and 
when Sixtus V. had his love of justice fully gratified, 
he went in to dinner, thanking God for his appetite. 
The next day Pasquin was seen loaded with chains, 
halberds, gibbets, cords, and wheels; and being ques- 
tioned on the subject, replied, ‘ It is a ragout I am car- 
rying to excite the appetite of St Peter.’ Numerous 


| other pasquinades were directed against the severities 


of the pope; but they were too much intermingled with 
the religious heartburnings of that day to be read with 
much interest in ours. Sixtus, however, took every- 
thing very tranquilly, being aware of the immunities of 
Pasquin ; till, unluckily, the satirist attacked the dig- 


|| nity of his family in the person of his sister Camilla 


| Peretti. This lady, before her brother’s elevation, had 
| been indebted to her own exertions in a particular line 
| of industry for her support; and in allusion to the cir- 


| @umstance, Pasquin was one day seen in a very dirty 


shirt, which he explained by saying that the pope 
had made his washerwoman a princess. Sixtus made 
many vain attempts to discover the author of this in. 
sult; till at length he offered him his life and a thon. 
sand pistoles for a confession, threatening him with 
the gibbet if he should be denounced by another. The 
terms were irresistible. The wit immediately pre. 
sented himself at the Vatican, acknowledged his guilt, 
and demanded the reward. Sixtus was, as usual, just, 
He gave him his life, and the promised money ; but had 
his tongue pierced, and his hands cut off on the spot, 
in order to prevent him from getting into any similar 
scrape for the future. 

This affair, it may be supposed, shut the mouth of | 
Pasquin for a time; but by degrees he resumed his 
audacity, till Adrian VL., in a transport of rage, ordered 
the anonymous joker to be cast into the ‘Tiber, 
*What!’ said he, ‘in a city where we can shut 0 | 
closely the mouths of men, is it so difficult an affair to 
silence a block of marble?’ But one of his courtiers 
turned him from the project, by assuring him that it 
would be vain to drown Pasquin, since his voice would 
be heard all the same from the bottom of the river like 
that of a frog in a marsh. But the threat appeared to 
be of more avail than perhaps would have been the 
actual deed; for it is certain that the spirit which 
animated the statue became comparatively silent from 
that moment; and in the present day, the jests of Pas- 
quin are heard only during the sitting of a conclave. 

In this brief memorial of Pasquin, it would be im. | 
proper to omit mention of his rivals. The principal of | 
these was Marforio, a statue discovered about the 
beginning of the sixteenth century near the arch of 
Septimus Severus, and eventually placed in the Capitol, 
The connoisseurs quarrelled about its origin as bit- | 
terly as about that of Pasquin; but although some 
would have it to be a Jupiter, some a Neptune, some | 
an Oceanus, &c. it received its popular name from the | 
place where it was found—the Forum of Mars. Pas- 
quin and Marforio were rivals, inasmuch as the one | 
represented the townspeople, and the other the aristo- | 
cracy ; but yet they were likewise comrades and accom: | 
plices, lending themselves to each other’s jokes, like the 
Clown and Pantaloon of a pantomime. ‘This was done | 
by means of questions and answers. When Pasquin, 
for instance, appeared in the dirty shirt, it was Mar- 
forio’s cue to ask him what he meant by such an im- 
propriety. In fact the conferences between the two 
marble jesters became of public importance, and exer- 
cised a greater influence over opinion than is commonly 
imagined. ‘Be virtuous and humble,’ says Sabba di | 
Castigline, ‘for thus only can you escape the tongues | 
of those two old Romans, natives of Carrara—Maestro | 
Pasquino and Maestro Marforio.’ 

The aristocracy and the townsmen of Rome being | 
thus represented, a third interlocutor was in due time 
added to the society to speak for the people. ‘This was 
a facchino, found near the church of San Marcello, spout- 
ing water from a barrel into a carefully-sculptured shell. 
It was not, like the others, of ancient origin, being born 
of a chisel of the fifteenth century; neither was there 
anything very remarkable in its form; but this made it 
all the more proper to represent the people. The fashion, | 
however, did not stop here. . Babuino, an old figure of a | 
,Satyr, resembling more a baboon than anything else | 
(whence its name), put in its word; and then came the 
Abbé Sevigi, another statue so called by the populace; _ 
and finally, Madona Lucrezia, a colossal female, the 
object of the rival gallantries of Pasquin and Marforio. | 
The court was at length in dread of a general conver- 
sation among the monuments of Rome; but fortunately 
the fashion extended no further than the six we have 
mentioned; and even these, after a time, grew tired of 
repartee, and returned to their marble repose. As for | 
Lucrezia, it has been surmised that, notwithstanding 
the coldness and hardness of the materials of her heart, 


she was in reality not untouched by the tender assidui- 
ties of her admirers; since, on the 25th of April in the | 
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1701, the day of St Mark, and the festival of Pas- 
nin, she was known to wear a new and elegant bonnet, 
aod to have a lace scarf on her shoulders in the very 
last taste of the day. 


PHILOSOPHY FOR FARMERS. | 


Tae relaxation of commercial restrictions has had, 
among other effects, that of giving an impulse to agri- 
cultural industry, which has long borne the reproach of 
being behind the age. According to some authorities, 
sgriculturists generally have proved themselves the 
most unteachable of mortals, willing rather to obey a 
mechanical routine, than to be guided by true prin- 
ciples. Whether such be the case or not, the ceaseless 
‘labours of the press are doing much to remove igno- 
| rance in every quarter; and science, which gradually 
| insinuates itself into all human operations, is doing for 
| agriculture what it has done for manufactures—taking 
it out of the domain of uncertainty, and showing it to 
| be equally dependent on natural and philosophical prin- 
| Gi With these aids, and a more active competition, 
| there can be little doubt but that agricultural pursuits 
| will soon become characterised by a high degree of 
| commercial activity. 

It frequently happens that valuable scientific treatises 
are published, which remain totally unknown to the 
general reader, and thus become lost for purposes of 
practical utility. A paper of this character, on ‘ The 
Philosophy of Farming,’ which appears to us to be 
deserving of wider circulation, has just made its ap- 
pearance in the last volume of the ‘ Manchester Philoso- 

|| phical Society's Memoirs.’ According to the author, 
Mr Just, ‘all cultivation consists in bringing to the 
plant, or placing within its range of action, such a 
| supply of material as natural means cannot furnish it 
with in the situation where it grows. In order to 
|| cultivate well, it is therefore as necessary to know what 
|| plants want, as for the builder and contractor of mate- 
| rial to know what is required for building.’ It is now 
| pretty well understood that the growth of plants depends 
| less on solid nourishment, than on fluid and atmospheric 
| agents, of which the chief are carbonic acid gas, azote, 
| and water. In chemical language, these comprise four 
| atomic elements ; and according to their presence in the 
soil, is the abundance and deficiency of the crop. On 
| the continent, the investigations of Liebig and Dumas 
| on this important subject, as well as those of scientific 
| men in this country, have brought to light many im- 
| portant facts and data, the whole extent of whose ap- 
|| plication is yet a matter of research. 
| Perfect drainage appears to be no less essential for 


| fields than for towns: to secure an abundant supply of 
| the elements above enumerated, the main requisite con- 
| sists in due permeability of the soil, so as to admit of 


proper drainage. Hence it is that clayey lands, by 
| favouring accumulations of stagnant water, are in so 
|| Many instances unproductive. The disposition of the 
|| drainage should, however, be such, that the whole of 
the soil concerned in the growth of the plants is per- 
meable by the air, promoting a constant filtration and 
| succession of materials that contribute to vegetable 
formations. Rain brings down ammonia from the at- 
|| mosphere, and its beneficial effect on lands is greatly 
increased where the drainage is good, as the atmo- 
spheric particles then find their way readily to the 
roots of the plants, and the mineral substances in the 
soil are more effectually dissolved. ‘The two funda- 
mentals of all good farming,’ says Mr Just, consist in 
‘thorough percolation of water through the soil, and a 
constant accession of air.’ Rapid drainage is not less 
important; main drains ought to cease discharging at 
the end of four or five days, instead of, as at present, as 
many weeks, ceasing only in long droughts; and to be 
dug so low, that the superabundant moisture of the 
surface shall be at once effectually discharged, with a 
constant current, otherwise the drains soon become 
choked by mud. It is evident that the mechanical 


arrangement of drains must vary with the nature of |, 
the locality to be drained ; and no attempts at drainage 
should be made without first ascertaining the nature 
of the subsoil. The following data are given as guides 
to the inexperienced :—‘ If, when the soil has been care- 
fully removed from an area of a few yards in extent, 
and the surface of the subsoil has been left to dry, 
water is found to accumulate within it, when dug into, 
then that subsoil is drainable, and will draw water 
from the surface according to the depth dug; and the 
ground may be made perfectly dry by the usual kinds 
of drains, provided those drains be laid sufficiently deep, 
and allowed a free discharge. Whereas, if, after the 
same preparatioti, the subsoil or clay, when dug to a 
greater or less depth, be perfectly dry, then no drainage 
can be effected therein by ordinary methods, and re- 
course must be had to opening transit for the surface 
water in open channels, so that the supersaturation of 
the soil may run off as directly and quickly as possible.’ 
The author contends that ]and cannot be drained too 
dry, as fluids are not so essential to the growth of plants 
as aérial and gaseous matters, and perfect aération is 
as much required as perfect drainage. Air brings con- 
stant supplies of material from every quarter ; and where 
the soil is kept properly drained, conveys nourishment 
in certain but invisible forms to the roots of crops. 
Another advantage attendant on aération of the soil, 
is the increased economy and effect of manure; the 
more perfect the pulverisation of land, the more imme- 
diate is its contact with, and absorption of, the manures 
thrown into it; the descent of new particles into the 
subsoil is facilitated, and the whole quantity of pro- 
ductive soil is increased, with a fund of capability, so 
to speak, always at command within it. 

From discussing the mode of treating soils, Mr Just 
passes to that of sowing seeds. ‘ Scattering seeds,’ he 
says, ‘ indiscriminately over the surface of the ground 
previously prepared for their reception, is no more sow- 
ing them, than tumbling stones into trenches properly 
dug for the foundation of a building is laying those 
foundations.’ ‘The object of sowing is to secure proper 
germination of the seed. Seeds are to vegetables what 
eggs and ova are to animals; the condition of develop- 
ment of the latter is warmth and protection. With 
seeds it is ‘a proper degree of temperature, a sufficiency 
of moisture, and a free access of air, with exclusion from 
the direct action of light.’ Hence the great advantage 
of complete pulverisation of the soil, that the seeds may 
not be buried deeply, and yet at the same time suffi- 
ciently covered: for, if within the influence of light, 
the chemical change of the farinaceous matter of the 
seed into living tissues is retarded ; on the other hand, 
if buried too deeply, the plant is so much exhausted by 
its efforts to reach the surface, as to impede materially 
its future growth. A large amount of seed is annually 
lost by falling into the hollows between the furrows of 
ill-ploughed land. ‘It is not to please the eye only 
that the ploughmen of Westmoreland, Cumberland, and 
other well-cultivated counties take so much pains in 
drawing their deep furrows as straight as a line can 
make them, and laying them so compact, that not a 
crevice between them can be found in fields of many 
acres ; but it is to favour this grand and fundamental 
principle of growth, though perhaps in few instances 
this service may either be known or appreciated by 
them.’ The importance of these considerations be- 
comes manifest, when regard is had to the physiology 
of seeds. The greater ley of their substance is simple 
nutritive matter, intended for the support of the young 
plant until it can take care of itself. But if this nutri- 
tive matter is to be expended in efforts to escape from 
unnatural circumstances, it is clear that the capacity 
for growth will be diminished. A starved seed can no 
more grow up into a healthy plant, than a starved 
infant into a healthy man; and if so much care be 
bestowed on exposing steeped barley frequently to the 
air, to insure simultaneous germination, while being 
converted into malt, ought less care to be shown te 
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seeds while in the soil, when the food of millions is 
dependent on their proper growth? 

The waste and misapplication of manure in this 
country is deplorable, and have been so often complained 
of by writers, that it might seem supererogatory to insist 
upon it farther; but there are some subjects to which 
attention can only be successfully directed by constant 
iteration and reiteration. In many parts of German 
and in Belgium, the most rigid economy prevails wit 
regard to all waste animal and vegetable matter, and 
its proper application to land. In China, the same 
course has been pursued for ages; and, according to Mr 
Fortune’s recent work, is still maintained in full ac- 
tivity. The measures now in contemplation for the 
effectual sewerage of towns are fraught with incal- 
culable advantage to the agriculturist; but without 
some acquaintance with chemistry, no person can be 
certain that the manure he applies is that required by 
the soil, and a distinction must be drawn between ger- 
mination and vegetation. Highly azotised manures 
are favourable to the latter process, but unfavourable 
to the former. Mr Just says, ‘Guano sown along with 
the seeds of turnips prevents their germination, whereas, 
when scattered over the soil, or buried in the drills 
beneath the seeds, it promotes the vegetation of the 
plants to a very great extent afterwards. The same is 
the case when liquid manure, from banks in farm-yards, 
is applied to soils previously to sowing the seeds. I 
have known turnips sown on ground so treated fail to 
germinate entirely ; and by injudicious application of 
night-soil, as a dressing for crops of barley, I have seen 
numbers of the grain totally destroyed by contact with 
it, and those which escaped pushed on to such a rank 
vegetation after this destruction, that they could neither 
fructify properly nor ripen.’ 

The same principle holds good with regard to propa- 
gation by means of buds and tubers; and here, at the 
risk of prolonging what is felt by many to be a weari- 
some subject, we quote Mr Just’s observations on the 
* The cuttings of potatoes,’ he 


treatment of the potato. 
writes, ‘ or the whole tubers which we plant, have to 
undergo a similar change in spritting as seeds undergo 
in germination, and require similar conditions to favour 


that change and aid germination. Yet in our treat- 
ment of this most valuable and accommodating of all 
plants given to man for food, we err more against na- 
ture than in all others put together. Patient of every 
climate under the sun, we forget that it can be subject 
to any wrong, or require any of our care or concern for 
its welfare. Prolific beyond our wants, we have glutted 
our domestic animals with it, and employed it largely 
in the arts and distillery to contribute to our luxuries. 
Yet there is a limit to all things, and we are approach- 
ing the limits of the abuse which we can unrequitedly 
heap upon it. Something is wrong already both in the 
field and in the store ; already it has partially failed in its 
germination during the spring; already it has become 
the prey of disease in its vegetation and maturation in 
the autumn. Nature is vindicating her right to be 
a: and since we have neglected to learn from her 
by ns of examples which she has offered, she seems 
determined to make us wise by dear-bought experience 
—to make us feel, that we may remember. 

* The first law of nature against which we transgress 
with regard to the potato, is in our total neglect of the 
due rvation of our seed potatoes. If they are only 

for food, we never inquire whether they are fit for 
planting. Yet were we but to reflect one moment, we 
should soon see how unnaturally we treat them. Na- 
ture, when she alone takes care of them, keeps them 
within the soil—like all other subterranean bu ur- 
ing their season of repose; and because, in the warm 
climates, where they are indigenous, they cannot easily 
be cut off from a due temperature for their germination, 
she checks it by keeping them dry in the soil. We, on 
the other hand, dig them up from the ground, because 
we fear, and properly, the effect of frost upon them; 
but instead of keeping them dry, we heap them up wet 


over there, to keep them so, with soil, thereby furnish. 
ing them, if they do not rot, with one requisite for ger. 
mination ; while the masses themselves raise and k 
up the temperature to supply them with another, s% 
that germination has not only commenced, but pro. 
ceeded considerably, when we dig them up again for 
planting. Then, calculating upon the extraordinary de. 
gree of vitality with which nature has endowed the 
tubers, we pull off the sprits, cut up the potatoes, and 
endeavour to reduce that vitality to as low an ebb as 
possible before we plant them. If, by the spritting of 
potatoes, the whole of the diastase, situated just below | 
the embryo in seeds, be expended, then there is no-pro. | 
vision left for the conversion of fecula into saccharine | 
matter for the formation of the first tissues of germi- | 
nation, and germination must therefore fail.’ 

When it is borne in mind that the cuttings, weakened 
as described, are in most instances planted in highly 
azotised soils, surprise at the general failures which | 
have taken place will be greatly lessened. The remedy | 
consists in storing up the potatoes intended for seed in| 
places perfectly dry and dark, and, instead of one large | 
mass, in small heaps, so that all tendency to generate | 
heat may be obviated. The precautions with regard to | 
the aération of young grain crops are equally to be at- | 
tended to with the young plants of potatoes. Without | 
frequent stirring of the soil while the roots are forming, 
and complete aération or ventilation, however favour. | 
able other circumstances may be, proper growth is not | 
to be expected. The objects to be striven for by the | 
agriculturist and cultivator are of such importance, as | 
to reward any degree of perseverance. Implicit obe- | 
dience to natural laws never fails of commanding suc- 
cess. Nature is not to be forced or diverted from her 
economy: the bringing to bear a little plain practical 
common sense on her multifarious modes of action, must 
tend to the realisation of the sound theoretical views of 
the chemist and meteorologist. 


BARROW-BEGGARS. 


Many of our readers may not be aware that; some forty 
years ago, it was common, and still may be in some dis- 
tricts of Scotland, for mendicant cripples to be carried 
about the country in a handbarrow. It was incumbent 
on the individual at whose door the cripple was set 
down, to bestow the customary alms of a handful of oat- 
meal, or whatever largesse their bounty might prompt, 
and forward him or her, as the case might be, on to the 
next farmhouse—sometimes a few yards’ distance, some- 
times a mile—or, if not so forwarded, the beggar be- 
hoved to be lodged and fed by the person at whose door 
he was placed. In villages or small towns such con- |, 
veyance was easily accomplished; but in thinly-popu- 
lated country districts it was not unfrequently a matter | 
of much trouble and inconvenience, where the great | 
distance between the dwellings rendered it a positive | 
burden, 

Occasionally, the house at whose door such lamiter | 
was laid was tenanted only by females, sometimes by 
a solitary aged woman, or by an aged and decrepit 
woman and her equally aged and decrepit husband. In | 
such cases the only alternative was to hire assistance, | 
if it could be found; or if the party was too poor to 
pay, the individuals who brought them would resume 
their burden, and tramp on to the next dwelling; and 
as these barrow-beggars were generally peremptory and 
irascible in their manners, to get rid of them was usually | 
accounted a boon. Thus these lordly sorners performed | 
a sort of alms-gathering ovation through the length and 
breadth of the land. When I was a boy of ten years of 
age or thereabout, one of these pests was set down at the 
farmhouse where I was the herd. She—for it was one 
of the tender sex—was a large, sallow, broad-shouldered 
Amazon, with a world of well-filled meal-pokes hanging | 
round her burly person, over which depended a piece of | 
greasy blanket, by way of mantle, and which was — 
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secured at the throat by a large brass bodle-pin. She 
was dignified too, and evinced the bearing of a Semira- 
mis—surly, imperious, and commanding as any beggar 

on horseback could be; and as the master and all the 

men and womenfolk were half a mile off, busy on the 

hairst rig, the goodwife—who, with myself and a half- 

witted son of the farmer, a lad of sixteen years of age, 

were the only inmates of the town—was sadly perplexed 

as to the disposal of the vagrant. 

She had received a liberal aumus of two goupens of 
meal, bread and cheese, and a drink of milk, for which 
| she evinced not a particle of gratitude, but sat on her 

well-stuffed cushion (I remember wondering if it could 
be meal) in sulky and offended dignity, till she should 
ite conveyed to the next farm-steading, nearly a mile 
distant. After waiting nearly an hour, during which 
| period this locomotive volcano manifested various 
symptoms of an eruption, by breaking out at frequent 
| intervals in wrathful mutterings, at length a welcome 
| relief appeared in the person of Randy Rob, a weaver lad 
from a neighbouring village, who at this juncture came 
up the croft whistling ‘ Maggie Lauder.’ Rob had been 
fishing in the Earn, which ran immediately in front of 
the house ; and to him the goodwife applied, with the 
ise of a liberal hire, to carry the lame woman to 

Cauldside, the next farm town. Rob readily undertook 

the job, provided Tam (the daft son) would carry one 

end of the barrow. Tam was delighted at the propo- 

sition; and after the two had whispered together for a 

moment, they were to be seen, with their portly burden, 

moving solemnly down the path that led by the side of 

the river, Rob in front, Tam behind. At first their pace 

was grave, then lively, then brisk, then zig-zag; anon, 

as if a new fancy inspired them, they danced and sung 
| as they went, making the mendicant perform the most 
| wonderful feats with her body and arms to preserve her 

equilibrium. At last, as if impelled by a new whim, 
| they took to running; and as their path was close on 
| the margin of the stream, and the jolting immense, the 
|| beggar woman was sadly put to her trumps to keep her- 
| self steady. The race was a short one; for as soon as 
| Rob perceived that the footpath led them close to the 
| river, where it was free of brushwood, he shouted, ‘ Noo, 
| Tam!’ and in an instant the beggar, bags, barrow, and 
|| all, were soused in the Earn. 

In another instant she stood up to her middle in the 
| stream, from which she was not long in extricating her- 
| self. To disencumber herself from the saturated meal- 
|| pokes, and rush after her now affrighted tormentors, was 

but the work of a moment; and the speed with which 

she gained on them was astonishing. The goodwife and 
| myself had at the outset mounted the loupin’-on-stane 
| to see the fun; and the worthy woman, with uplifted 
| hands, uttered an ejaculatory ‘ Losh guide us!’ as she 
| beheld the beggar woman—she that had been born a 
|| cripple—overtake Randy Bob, and lend him a ‘lunt i’ 
the lug,’ as she phrased it, ‘that laid him on the craft 
|| as dead’s a herring.’ With Tam she was less success- 
| ful, for Tam was lathy and light of foot, and mortal 
terror had lent wings to his heels. But the lame wo- 
man, after swearing like a trooper, and threatening ‘ to 
gie the hale toun a het waukening for’t some misty 
morning,’ took herself off, and was never again seen in 
that part of the country. 

As for Randy Rob, he always maintained that ‘he 
kent she could gang, but never jaloused the jaud was 
sae souple o’ fit, or he wad ha’ ta’en sooner to his heels.’ 
As it was, he said ‘ his lugs rang wi’ that uncanny thud 
for sax weeks after.’ 


OCEAN PENNY POSTAGE. 

Unver the name of ‘ Ocean Penny Postage,’ Elihu Bur- 

ritt, that indefatigable apostle of peace—would that he 

could impress his hatred of war on his own countrymen !— 

has for some time been agitating the project of extending 

the Ue ree to correspondence with America. As the 
t et 


stand in the way of such a scheme, and in other respects 
we feel assured, with Burritt, that there could be no serious 
obstacles to the undertaking, at least none that would not 
disappear on an earnest consideration of the subject. Of 
course this consideration would require to be mutual on 
the part of the British and North American governments. 
The real difficulty, we apprehend, will not be found with 
England, but with the United States, which have not yet 
obtained even a domestic penny post. In the following 
observations of Burritt, contained in what he calls ‘ An 
Olive Leaf for the English People,’ the argument as to how 
an Ocean Penny Post ‘ will pay’ seems fairly reasoned :— 
‘In asking England to give the world an Ocean Penny 
Postage, we do not ask or expect her to sacrifice a single 
farthing of revenue. Leaving for a while the consideration 
of the vast benefits which would accrue to commerce, civi- 
lisation, and Christianity, from an Ocean Penny Postage, 
let us discuss the important question, whether such a 
measure be practicable, or, in other words, whether it 
would pay ; whether England would derive, directly and in- 
directly, as much revenue from a penny rate as from the 
present shilling rate of ocean tage. As the commerce 
and correspondence between England and America must 
be greater hereafter than that between any other two sea- 
divided countries on the globe, and as provisions are made 
and making for more frequent steam communication be- 
tween them than between any other two countries divided 
by such an expanse of water, let us first inquire whether 
an Ocean Penny Postage would pay, if established between 
these two kindred countries. In instituting this inquiry, 
we would present the evidence of certain facts connected 
with the present and proposed rates of postage between 
England and America. 

‘1. The present shilling rate of postage, being exacted 
on the English side too, in all cases, and thus throwing the 
whole cost of correspondence upon the English or European 
correspondents, greatly diminishes the number of letters 
which would otherwise be transmitted to and from Ame- 
rica through the English mail. 

‘2. In consequence of the present high rate of postage 
on letters, newspapers, pamphlets, magazines, &c. a 
amount of mail matter conveyed across the ocean lies dead 
in the English post-office—a dead loss to the department 
—the persons to whom it is addressed refusing to take it 
out on account of the postal charges upon it. 

‘3. Under the present shilling rate, it is both legal and 
common for mgers to carry a large number of unsealed 
letters, which are allowed as letters of introduction, and 
which, at the end of the voyage, are sealed and mailed in 

England or America, to persons who thus evade the ocean 
postage entirely.’ 

Of the benefits of an Ocean Penny Post, commercial and 
social, much could be said; as a means of creating and 
preserving friendship, it would be invaluable. 

‘It would,’ continues Burritt, ‘ put it into the power 
of every person in America or England to write to his or 
her relatives, friends, or other correspondents across the 
Atlantic, as often as business or friendship would dictate 
or leisure permit. 

‘It would probably secure to England the whole car- 
rying-trade of the mail matter, not only between America 
and Great Britain, but also between the new world and 
the old, for ever. 

‘It would break up entirely all clandestine or private 
conveyance of mail matter across the ocean, and virtually 
empty into the English mail-bags all the mailable com- 
munications, even to invoices, bills of lading, &c.; which, 
under the old system, have been carried in the pockets of 
passengers, the packs of emigrants, and the bales of mer- 
chants. 

‘It would prevent any letters, news " azin 
or pamphlets from lying dead in the Enelish pectaliion 
on account of the rates of postage charged upon them ; 
and thus relieve the department of the heavy loss which 
it must sustain from that cause under the present sys- 
tem. 

‘It would enable American eorrespondents to prepay 
the postage on their own letters, not only across the ocean, 
but also from Liv: 1 or Southampton to any town 
or vill in the United Kingdom; to prepay it also to 
England, by putting two English penny stamps upon every 
letter weighing under half an ounce. 

‘It would bring into the English mail all letters from 
America directed to France, Germany, and the rest of the 
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‘It would not only open the cheapest ible medium 
of dence between the old world and the new, 
but also one for the transmission of specimens of cotton, 
woollen, and other manufactures ; of seeds, plants, flowers, 
grasses, woods ; of specimens ape me even geology, 
entomology, and other departments of ul science ; thus 
creating a new branch of commerce, as well as correspon- 
dence, which might bring into the English mail-bags tons 
of matter, paying at the rate of 2s. 8d. per pound for car- 


‘It would make English penny postage stamps a kind 
of international currency, at par on both sides of the At- 
lantic, and which might be procured without the loss of a 
farthing by way of exchange, and be transmitted from one 
country to the other at less cost for conveyance than the 
charge upon money orders in England from one post-office 
to another, for equal sums.’ 


CONTENT AND DISCONTENT. 

Two little girls went into the fields to gather flowers. 
Here they found buttercups, dandelions, violets, and many 
other pretty blossoms. One of the children was pleased 
with everything, and began to pick such flowers as she met 
with. In a little while this girl had collected quite a bunch 
of flowers, and though some of them were not very hand- 
some, yet altogether they made a beautiful bouquet. The 
other child was more dainty, and determined to pick no 
flowers but such as were very beautiful. She disdained to 
gather the dandelions, for they were so common; and she 
would not pluck the buttereups, for they were all of one 
colour, and did not take her fancy. Even the blue violets 
were not good enough for her. Thus the little pair wan- 
dered on through the fields, till they were about to return 
home. By this time the dainty child, seeing that her sister 
had a fine collection of flowers, while she had none, began 
to think it best to pick such as she could get. But now 
the flowers were scarce ; not even a dandelion, a buttercup, 
nor a violet was to be found. At length the little girl 
begged a single dandelion of her sister, and thus they re- 
turned home. When the two children went to their 
mother, she asked how it happened that one had so pretty 
a bouquet, while the other had but a single flower. The 
children told their story, and their mother then spoke to 
them as follows:—‘* My dear children, let this little event 
teach you a useful lesson. Jane has been the wiser of the 
two. Content with such flowers as came in her way, and 
not aiming at what was beyond her reach, she has been 
successful in her pursuit, and has brought back a beautiful 
bunch of flowers. But Laura, who could not stoop to pick 
up buttercups and dandelions, because she wanted some- 

ing more beautiful than could be found, collected nothing 
from the field, and was finally obliged to beg a dandelion 
of her sister. Thus it will always happen, my children, in 
passing through life. If you are content with simple plea- 
sures and innocent enjoyments, such as are scattered freely 
along your path, you will, day by day, gather enough to 
make you contented and happy. If, on the contrary, you 
scorn simple pleasures and innocent enjoyments, and reach 
after those which are more rare and diflicult to be obtained, 

‘ou will meet with frequent disappointments, and at last 
| stn dependent upon others. Seek not, then, my chil- 
dren, for costly enjoyments or extravagant pleasures. Be 
industrious in gathering those which are lawful, and which 
are adapted to your situation. In this way you will culti- 
vate a contented spirit, and secure your own peace. If, on 
the other hand, you disdain enjoyments that are suited to 
your taste and capacity, you will be hard to please, and 
perpetual discontent will dwell in your bosom. Thus you 
see that one course will result in something better than 
riches, while the other will bring evils that are worse than 
poverty.’—Green's Annual, 

DOGMATISM. 

Maintain a constant watch at all times against a dog- 
matic spirit: fix not your assent to any proposition in a 
firm unalterable manner, till you have some firm and 
unalterable ground for it, and till you have arrived at some 
clear and sure evidence—till you have turned the propo- 
sition on all sides, and searched the matter through and 
through, so that you cannot be mistaken. And even where 
you think you have full grounds for assurance, be not too 
early nor too frequent in expressing this assurance in too 
peremptory and positive a manver, remembering that hu- 
man nature is always liable to mistake in this corrupt and 
feeble state.— Watts. 


LAMENT OF THE ‘RASH BUSS.’ 


I’m an auld residenter on mony a farm, 

And never yet dreaméed that I did ony harm ; 
Among nature's gentry I held up my head— 

Took up wi’ nae greedy or grovelling weed ; 

My food is the rains, and the dews, and the springs, 
My neebors a’ happy and innocent things: 

I canna weel tell what offence I can gi’e, 

A sponsable, douce residenter like me. 

Frae cauld sleety showers I defended the lamb, 
That gratefu’ played round me when simmer days cam’ ; 
The gowans and buttercups found me a bield ; 

Each humble companion I'd shelter and shield ; 

The lark in my bosom oft biggit her nest, 

And nurséd her brood till they flew from my breast ; 
The paitrick, the pewheet, the wild bumble bee, 
Looked up to an auld residenter like me. 


When schuils they wad scale, how the bairnies wad scrow 
Around me, and ilka ane pook at my pow! 

They thoughtna o’ lesson, o’ question, or creed, 

While plaiting o’ caps for each wee curly head ; 

Wi whips or wi’ rattles, the simmer day lang, 

The wee bits o’ birkies were happy and thrang. 

But alas for their daffin, their fun, and their glee, 
There's a plot laid to starve and exterminate me! 


When threatened, I thought that I never could fail 
Of safety, while lasted the law of Enrarn. 

My last hope is vanished, for now ye maun ken i 
My doom is decreed ; for the parliament men i) 
Have loosened the strings 0’ the purse o’ the State, 

And lavished forth gold for to hasten my fate. ' 
The high and the low men of every degree 

Have leagued for to starve and exterminate me. \ 


{ 

! 
They've cuttit lang cundys, I think they ca’ drains, 
The deil tak’ the hale o’ the pack for their pains! | 
They've ta’en my heart's bluid wi’ their newfangled plans, | 
I wither and pine neath their merciless hands. | 
There’s Smith, and there’s Parkes, and there’s Mechi, and | 

ithers, \ 

Although just no banded thegither like brithers, 
Yet in their great object they stievely agree, 
And that is to starve and exterminate me, 


They say that there's multiplied mouths on the carth— 

A ‘ spirit’ abroad—I must yield, and so forth ; 

T'll lift up my voice, and as lang as I’m able, 

I'll cry like the frogs to the boys in the fable— 

* This sport may be brimful of hope to mankind, 

This sport may heap blessings on blessings behind ; 

Though sport unto them, ah ! it’s death I maun dree: 

Sad fate for an auld residenter like me !* 
Annan, July 1847. 
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could not insure a supply of odd numbers of the above work, and | 
expressed a hope that parties would not delay to complete sets. | 
Since that time, the stock of numbers on hand has been pretty 
nearly exhausted, and, with a few exceptions, we cannot now un- 
dertake to furnish any separate sheets. In the course of October, 
the stereotype plates of the work will be either altogether cancelled 
or considerably altered, with a view to the issue of a new edition, | 
the publication of which will commence, immediately on the com- 
pletion of the Tracts, towards the end of November. — 
This proposed new edition of the IvFoRMATION FoR THE PEorLe | 
will consist of the same extent of numbers (100) as that now with- 
drawn, but will in other respects be very materially improved. | 
Some subjects will be omitted, or greatly condensed, and others of 
& more enduring and important nature will take their place. The | 
subjects will also undergo an entirely new arrangement, and the | 
appearance of the work will be improved by leaving out the | 
general title on each sheet. The principal aim of the publishers 
is to render the work more encyclopedic than it has hitherto 
been, more perfect as regards the later discoveries of science, and 
consequently more worthy of the approbation which it has been 
so fortunate as to secure. Prospectuses further explanatory will 
in due time appear. 
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